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HE neceſſity of accompanying a printed volume 

with an introductory apology 15 never greater, 
than when it makes its appearance in a part of the 
world conſiderably diſtant from the ſeats of learning 
and ingenuity, where its novelty may poſſibly excite 
unuſual attention, and its contents occaſion the moſt 
humiliating cenſure. Every degree of knowledge and 
refinement in life has its peculiar foibles; and perhaps 
nothing can be more depreſſing and diſagreeable to a 
writer, than the petulance of ruRaL criticiſm. The 
moſt part of thoſe, who here ere& themſelves into lite- 
rary judges, being unable to form an opinion of a 
work from its intrinſic merit, generally regulate it by 
the circumflances attending the writer, or the diſpoſition 
they may feel towards him; and where the former are 
not brilliant enough to command reſpe&, or the latter 
of an unfavourable kind, it is eaſy to foreſee the adven- 
trous culprit has little to hope either from the delicacy, 
or candour of his verdict. 


As it is probable, that time and chance may throw 
the duplicates of this collection into other hands, than 
thoſe for whom they are now intended, the writer was 
led, for the above reaſon, to introduce them with ſome- 
thing by way of apology, and to extend it to a length, 
which, on any other account, would have been very 
unneceſſary, | 
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- Among other attempts of the pen, with which a lover 
of books may ſometimes amuſe himſelf, the author was 
occaſionally induced to try his {kill in poetry, Partly 
from a conſciouſneſs of the very limited opportunities 
of his Muſe, and the hazard of ſuffering more from the 
iIl- nature of criticiſm, than he could hope to enjoy from 
its approbation, but chiefly through a view of mani- 
feſting as little as poſſible an offenſive deſire to obtain 
ſome ſmall ſhare of. literary repute, he at moſt only 
ſhewed his performances to two or three intimates of 
real judgment and candour, and then with certain ftri& 
charges of ſecrecy. This laſt reaſon operated ſo ſtrong- 
ly upon him, that at length it occaſioned an habitual 
reſerve in theſe matters. Hence ſeveral of his pieces 
were never ſeen by any one, *till they were going to be 
printed, and a moſt eſteemed friend will find in the fol- 
lowing collection an epiſtle addreſſed to him, which - 
though written above thirteen years ago, this fal/e mo- 
deſty, join'd to a knowledge of his true, has hitherto 
kept from his peruſal. 


A caution fo. ſingular ought not to be wholly attri- 
buted to the temper, or circumſpection of the writer. He 
was chie fly led to it by the reſult of a few experiments 
he made at the beginning of his attempts; from which 
he learned, that the humbleſt paths of PAR NASsUus 
were not to be trod by every foot, and that there were 
often many ways more likely to conciliate friendſhip, 
than to approach 1t with an offering of fruits and flow- 
ers, which it might be judg'd were not gathered toge- 
ther without ſome degree of profanation. Though the 
chillneſs of theſe receptions had not its deſired effect, it 
contributed, with his native indolence, and the influ- 
ence of a foil highly unfavourable to the ſhoots of 
genius, to make the writer leſs frequent in his devoirs 
to the Muſes, than he otherwiſe might have been. Nay 


in 
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in this ungenial ſituation he often forgot, that he was 
on the liſt of their admirers; and for ſeveral periods» 
each of ſeveral years, he was ſo far from /eping with 
a poem in his head, that he did not attempt to turn a 
ſingle couplet. Though this collection may appear 
ſmall to others for the time of its formation, he mutt 
own, that, on theſe accounts, he was not a little ſur- 
priſed to ſee it amount to its preſent bulk. 


Having now reached a time.of life, when ſome mo- 
tives of action ceaſe to operate, and new ones occupy 
their places; when a retroſpection of youthful amuſe- 
ments may yield more pleaſure, than thoſe that are pre- 
ſent, and when the encreaſing ardour of friendſhip be- 
gins to overpower certain delicacies of juvenile reſerves 
when, on the one hand, experience of the world abates 
the deſire of praiſe offered on inferior accounts, and, on 
the other, applauſe is leſs grudgingly beſtowed, as it 
cannot benefit the views of ambitious youth:— Having 
arrived at theſe years, the author is no longer deſirous 
of concealing his attempts in verſe from the whole ſphere 
of his friendſhip.— But beſides the reaſons which 
prompted to the undertaking, here briefly intimated, 
ſome others had their influence; and it may not he 
amiſs to ſubjoin them with equal frankneſs and ſincerity. 
As his profeſſion in life formerly threw him into the 
way of ſeveral intimacies with worthy and ingenious 
men, which, from the want of perſonal intercourſe, are 
now neceſſarily upon the decline, he is ſolicitous to re- 
vive their remembrance by the preſent of ſome ſmall 
token of reſpect; and he fancies a copy of the produc. 
tions of his own Muſe (ſhould it have nothing elle to 
recommend it) will at leaſt be of the fort generally al- 
lowed the moſt proper for this end, being ſomething, 
which, though of little value, is nevertheleſs what cannot 
be bought. Eſteem for preſent intimates, and gratitude 
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for paſt favours alſo demand their ſhare in this deſign. 
And as the reciprocation of ſuch like literary eſſays 
(when time has tried the ſincerity of profeſſions, and we 
are no longer within the reach of even fudied mortifi- 
cation) always yields a balance in favour of our inno- 
cent enjoyments, he will moreover own, that his'views 
were not unaccompanied with this ſpecies of gra- 
tification, . 


As a fight of theſe attempts is confined to ſo narrow 
| a compaſs, it will doubtleſs be judged by ſome, that 
Il there was no need of their being printed, and that the 
ll uſual manuſcript form of communicating them might 
I! have been adopted with more ſhew of oeconomy, and 
leſs of vanity. Granted. But this mede would have 
been attended with diſadvantages, which to the author 
ſeemed greater, than thoſe of that which he has choſen. 
He has himſelf a great diſlike to the drudgery of copy. 
ing, and was as unwilling to occaſion that trouble to 
others. And ſince we may peruſe with pleaſure what 
we do not thirk worth while to tranſcribe, and the loan 
of ſuch eſſays'to friends, generally through compliment, 
brings that trouble upon them, ſuch a form of impart- 
ing his pages was inconſiſtent with his principal deſign. 
On theſe accounts, and a recollection of the number of 
mitlakes, that almoſt unavoicably creep into tranſcripts, 
he reſolved to have a few copies taken in a manners 
which, though more expenſive to himſelf, muſt contri- 
bute much to the e and facility of their peruſal. 


That motives of the abovementioned kind, and not 
thoſe of mere vanity induced the author to uſe this mode 
of diltributivg his verſes, he fancies will appear, in 
ſome degree, from his having printed all he has by him 
(ſaving indeed the verieſt bagatelles) that are prior in 
date to the laſt» For, had the credit of his Muſe been 
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his fole object, he is very ſenſible, that half a dozen 
pieces might have been ſeleed, which would have been 
of much more advantage on this account, than an in- 
diſcriminate ſeries. We ſhould not forget that the 
affections of the mind are many: And to the propel. 
ling ones, intimated above, ſome others equally inoffen- 
ſive may be added in the words of an author, who, after 
ſcanning human nature with the greateſt penetration, 
can depict its movements in the moſt efficacious lan- 
guage. ** Our juvenile compoſicions,” he obſerves, 
«« pleaſe us, becauſe they bring to our minds the re- 
«© membrance of youth; our latter performances we 
are ready to eſteem, becauſe we are unwilling to 
think, that we have made no improvement; what 
«« flows eaſily from the pen charms us, becauſe we read 
«« with pleaſure that which flatters our opinion of our 
«© own powers; what was compoſed with great ſtruggles 
«© of the mind we do not eafily reject, becauſe we can- 
«© not bear that ſo much labour ſhould be fruitleſs, ?? *® 


After what is above obſerved, ſome will perhaps think 
the writer entertains a high opinion of the merit of his 
lines, and that he imagines they will atone for the te- 
diouſneſs of the longeſt introduction. This is far from 
the caſe. Few judges can be more ſenſible of their 
inferiority than himſelf, He is as far from thinking 
them perfect in execution, as important in ſubject; and 
if they be in general allowed on the right ſide oſ medi- 
ocrity, it is as much as he expects. The higher flights 
of poetry he was never daring enough to emulate; and 
while thoſe favourites of ArolTLo, who have built the 
hfty rhyme, enjoy the well-earned applauſe of nations, 
his ambition will be amply gratifed in now and then 
being able to amuſe a few friends in a corner of his 
native province. 

| There 
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There are certain ſentiments it muſt be owned in 
ſome of the following pieces, which may not ſeem to 
every one wholly reconcileable to the deſign of theſe 
apologies, or free from the charge of a blameable va- 
nity. This however will be judged of differently, ac- 
cording as the reader is affected to the writer, and con- 
verſant with the language of the Muſes. Poetry, by 
the longeſt preſcription, and the ſanction of the moſt 
general practice, is indulged in laying open favourable 
ſentiments concerning SzLr, and an avowal of the 
paſſion, which MiLTon calls the laſt infirmity of noble 
minds, with a freedom, which 1s ſeldom attempted in 
other language, becauſe there experience has ſhewn it 
to be ſeldom forgiven. Undiſguiſed pictures of the 
boſom, and not the ordinary exhibitions of cautious 
intercourſe, are the delight of this art. The Mule is 
hence often defignedly more vain, than the mind. And 
in pieces, written at moſt only for the peruſal of a few 
intimates, and on occaſions, in which immediate feel- 
ings were rather attended to, than the ſqueamiſhneſs 


of wnpurged ears, theſe vainer eſcapes may be ſtill the 


ſooner excuſed. On theſe accounts the writer has no 
doubt, but every effuſion of the ſort will not only be 
pardoned, but read with pleaſure, both by thoſe who 
are thoroughly acquainted with him, and by ſtrangers, 
Who are verſed in the ſcience of human nature. In 


this inſtance, as in many others, we may obſerve ex- 


tremes meet, and that the danger of animadverſion lies 
in a middle claſs of men; thoſe, who only half-know 
the author, or wholly diſlike him; who are ignorant of 
the ſtructure of his heart, or inclinable to miſrepreſent it. 


The commemorative praiſe beſtowed upon ſome of 


his relations will probably be open to a like cenſure, 


but which he thinks admits of a like apology. Though 
deſert may vary in ſplendour and influence, it is not 
| confined 
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confined to Ration ; and the writer flatters himſelf, that 
the worth he celebrates was genuine, though he may 
have viewed it with too partial an eye. 


Thus mach as to the matter of ſome of the following 
lines, With regard to the manner of the whole, and 
other critical particulars, the writer ehuſes torefer them 
to the deciſion of his readers, without endeavouring to 
influence their judgment with any opinion of his own» 
For though in the warfare of authorſhip nothing 1s 
more common, than attempts at this initial prepoſſeſſion 
he thinks it beſt to omit what is perhaps ſeldom well 
received, and what therefore can as ſeldom be of any 
real ſervice, One article however of a critical kind 
offers itſelf in this place, which he begs leave to ſub- 
join, as it unfolds a diſtinction in poetical compoſition 
he has not ſeen particularly noticed, and from which 
the reader, if he ſnould at any time condeſcend to amuſe 
himſelf with forming an eſtimate of the characteriſtie 
properties of theſe lines, will find it eaſy to point out 
one, he perhaps might otherwiſe have either over- 
looked, or conſidered with leſs attention. 


The conſtituent parts of a poem (or indeed of any 
other written performance) may be conceived theſe two; 
the general ideas, and their particular members: Or, 
in other words, the train of thinking, and the accom- 
panying ſentiment. Though both theſe articles are us 
neceſſarily connected as matter and extenſion, yet the 
proportion of their quantities (or merits) may vary con- 
ſiderably; and poets may be divided into two claſſes, 
according as their excellencies lie in the one, or the other 
of them, The chief ſtrength of Dx YDEN and Por 
ſeems to fall under the latter of theſe heads, or the ac- 
companying ſentiment ; that of Mil rox and Tuourso 
under the former, or the train of thinking; while the 
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late Dx. Gol bs ur has united them ſo equally, 
that it is hard to ſay whether is predominant. Poets 
of the firſt diviſion ſeem calculated principally to touch 
the heart, and influence the affections. They invent 
and finiſh a ſeries of expreſſive pictures, as it were, of a 
concurring and uniform caſt, and by placing them ſuc- 
ceſſively before the mind, it at length feels what they 
would enforce, and receives a high and flattering plea- 
ſure from its own accompanying ſuggeſtions. Theſe 
poets therefore appear to the beſt advantage in forming 
a whole paragraph, and on topics tender and deſcriptive, 
The bards of the ſecond diviſion will be found to ad- 
dreſs themſelves chiefly to the fancy and underſtanding, 
They aſſemble together a number of ingenious and 
pointed ſentiments, which, though they are not foreign 
to the intent of the poem, have often littie or no con- 
nexion among themſelves, and on that account rather 
teach the reader to ſee the ſubject, than compel him to 
Feel it. They hence ſhine moſt in the couplet form of 
writing, and on fatirical and moral ſubje&s. 


The growing refinements of life ſeem to have given 
our approved modern poetry the former of theſe charac- 


ters, and to have brought it home, if not to men's bu. 
ſineſs, at leaſt to their boſoms. The productions of the 
late Mr. Gray, and his wing Friend, poſſeſs this man- 


ner in a high and pleaſing degree; and perhaps the 


. beſt opening now for a capital and original poem 


rather lies in this province of the prevailing taſte, than 


in thoſe of the antient epic. The charms of the mild. 


er affections, when properly adorned, may on many 
accounts be to the full as pleaſing, if not as powerful, 


as thoſe of the heroic. Nor is there any foundation in 
- . the nature of things for concluding, that a firſt rate 
genius can only be ſuitably employed, when he is de- 


ſcribing the carr age of battles, the toils of heroes, and 
the 
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the revolutions of ſtates. European manners ſeem now 
to be approximating to a ſituation, which will require 
a different ſpecies of poetical gratification; ſomething 
applying to their refinement of ſentiment, and their deli · 
cacy of feeling, their extenſive and accurate erudition · 
and their final welfare, as well as their preſent prot. 
perity *.—But theſe reflections lead beyond the buſi. 
neſs of this preface; and though the author does not 
conſider its mere chit-chat as foreign to the deſign of 
his volume, *twill be high time to bring it to a con» 
cluſion. = 771 1 22 TRE. - 9 12 
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It is uſual, in order to conciliate the candour of the 
reader, for poets to mention the early age, at which 
ſome part of their collection was written, and it is too 
often thought, that from theſe productions the genius 
of the author may be pretty accurately inferred. Thig 
would be true, if there were no ſuch thing as acquire. 
ments of education. But as preciſion of taſte depends 
much upon the frequency of irs exerciſe, and the ſtores 
of imagination upon the extent of its excurſions, and 
in different perſons an equal quantity of theſe articles 
may fall within a very unequal number of years, the 
rule muſt be fallacious in all caſes, where education 
and other opportunities have been conſiderably differ- 
ent. Thoſe, for whom the writer intends theſe copies, 
are acquainted with his ſhare of the laſt mentioned 
advantages, and will not therefore be ſurpriſed, that his 
pieces are not altogether juvenile, and that he can only 
boaſt a few of them were written in the laſt teens. hs 


As theſe thoughts occur, the writer cannot deny himfelf the 

pleaſure of obſerving, that there is a poem now carrying on by 
a comprehenſive genius, which bids tair to unite whatever is de · 
ſirable in this idea, and which (as far as it has appeared) has met 


_ with a reception equally advantageous to the taſte of the age, 


and the abilities of the author. It will be almoſt unneceſſary 
to ſay here, that the work meant is the Minfrel by Da. Ba TT. 
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In fine, and to put an end to this long harangue :— 
Though he is conſcious that the real merit of the fol- 
lowing attempts is ſmall, yet, for reaſons juſt glanced 
at, he flatters himſelf, thoſe, to whom they are preſentec's 
will not judge them deſtitute of a relative one. But 
fince he founds his hopes of a favourable acceptance, 
not ſo much upon what they are in themſelyes, as the 
confideration from whom they came, if they tend to 
manifeſt his heart ſuſceptible of gratitude and eſteem, 
he will be little concerned to find them accounted no 
tokens either of the abilities of his underſtanding or 
the ingenuity of his muſe, 


W. c. 
2 —ů 1 Kong; 
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VERSE. 


A PASTORAL EPISTLE TO 
„ LUCINDA, 


»25cnriing rn PLEASURES, AND AMUSEMENTS 
OF CHILDHOOD. 


ELEAS'D once more from winter's icy chains, 
Warm'd by the ſun, and chear'd with genial rains, 
What new-born joy the ſylvan views impart! - 

What grateful ſongs pour out the ſhepherd's heart! 
How thick inlaid with flow'rs the verdant mead |- 

How ſport the lambs! How ſweet's yon diſtant reed! 
While tuneful birds, fir'd with the youth of ſpring, 

In ceaſeleſs notes their am'rous ditties ſing. 


By nature form'd with raptute to ſurvey 
Arcadian ſcenes, where moſt the Muſes play; 
Nor ſo deprav'd to let the ſpleen devour . - 
The uſeful moments of a lonely hour, 
At evening oft I from the world retire, 
And, like fond lovers, ſecret paths, admire _ 
Well pleas'd to muſe, when o'er the glimm' ring plains 
The penſive pow'r of ſoft reflection reigns. / 
B Now 


— 
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Now Fancy's ſtream meanders unconfin'd 
Throꝰ the bright pꝛoſpects of the peaceful mind, 
And laves the ſhores, where viſionary ſhades, 
And forms unnumber'd rove in magic glades. 
Here ſcenes of mirth in mimic ſhew behold, 
And future wiſhes glitter in their gold; 
There gloomy Sorrow troop in ſad array, 
And Diſappointment urge her thorny way; 
With every toy, that eaſe and health defire, 
And every act, which fame or gold inſpire. 
Endear'd by this I launch the rolling tide, 
Each phantom view, and with the current glide; 
But, all at peace, the dark and ſorrowing Scene, 
Low tracts of Care, and dull deſponding Spleen ; 
The labouring Arts, ſoft Pleaſure's wanton bow'rs, 
Fame's ſpacious dome, and Pride's high glitt'ring tow'rs 
Alike neglect; till laſt the ſacred band 
Of abſent Friends pour o'er the neighbouring rand; 
Then hail'd by them the ready ſhore I make, 
Indulge the ſcene, and of their bliſs partake; 
Bliſs only found, where Virtue warms the name, 
And ſouls congenial trembling catch the flame. 
But thee, Lucinda, deareſt far and beſt, 
With eager care I ſingle from the reſt; 
Then hand in hand ſtray thro' the dappl'd glade, 
And hold ſweet converſe with thy lovely ſhade; 
Recount the blythſome hours together ſpent, 
When ſchool receſs its dear indulgence lent ;— 
Thus for a while each rebel care diſarm, 
Well pleas'd, that fancy has ſuch pow'r to charm, 

O! cou'd I tune the ſweet Sicilian lyre, 
And wake the ſtrings to what theſe days inſpire; 
Fondly I'd on the trembling minſtrel dwell, 
Till kindred ſounds betray'd the liſt'ning cell: 

Nor 


( 
Nor gueſs, when penn'd our flocks, my fellow ſwains 
Wou'd grudge an hour to hear the echoing ſtrains. 
But ah! ſhou'd Fancy's bright excurſive pow'r 
Rove each gay ſcene, and aid th' inraptur'd hour, 
I boaſt no ſkill its flow'rets to combine, 
And mold with grace the ſtrong deſcriptive line: 
Yet, as my Fair commands, pleas'd I'll eſſay, 
(My Fair's commands muſt needs inſpire the lay) 
In eaſy verſe attempt the rural ſong, 
And tell what joys to innocence belong; 
Tell, as the ſeaſons from their pictur'd ſphere 
Pour'd down the varied beauty of the year, 
What diff” rent pleaſures every hour enjoy'd, 
When infant minds their little arts employ'd. 


In youthful Spring, when ſylvan ſcenes delight, 
And laughing fields with flow'ry paths invite; 
When feather'd partners build their downy neſts, 
And love's ſoft anguiſh heaves their little breaſts; 
Thou know'ſt, Lucinda, curious we wou'd go, 
And cull the ſweets, that round the meadows blow 
The pearly ſnow-drop, and the primroſe pale, 
The lily fair, and bird-eye of the vale, 
The crow-foot, daiſy, vi let ever dear, 
And each ſoft bloom, that gilds the riſing year: 
Then gaudily adorn fome bended ſpray, 
Or deck our noon-tide bower profuſely gay ; 
That calm retreat, where we of lovers” pains 
Would babbling tell, and feats of village ſwains ; 
Lull'd with the murmur of far-diſtant floods, 
The lapſe of rills, and whiſp'ring of the woods, 
The lark's fhrill notes, pour'd thro” the lif ning ſky, 
And all of ſong the feacher'd tribes ſupply.— 
Thus, though thy voice ſeem'd ſweeter far than theſe, 
The pauſe of converfe had its power to pleaſe. 
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( 4 ) 
In Summer gay, what eye-uncharm'd can view 
Earth's gorgeous robe, and heav'n's unclouded blue! 
The rural dale with every ſweet inlaid, 
And far-ftretch'd plains thro? all their glory fade! 
When heat oppreſs'd, Lucinpa, now we'd rove 
Along the cool receſſes of the grove, 
Or where the ſtream, o'erlook'd by tow'ring hills, 
Thro' dimpling pools by fits purſues its rills, 
Sit on the bank, and for fome quaint deſign 
The pliant ruſh in artful models twine; 
Or, more expert, with hook deceitful draw 
The quick-ey'd rovers from the lake below. 
But when the ripen'd meadows grey appear, 
And hay-time blythly greets the toiling year, 
New joys ariſe: Our ſlender labours done, 
We'd round the cocks in winding mazes run; 
In ſhady paths more ſauntring views diſplay, 
Or harmleſs tamble *mongtt the platted hay; 
Till, cloy'd at length, we'd from the fields retire, 
And new amuſements in their turns admire.— 
Apt prelude to the ſcenes, whoſe moral told 
Shews life a play-day, tho' i's toys be gold. 


In fruitful Autumn, ſee the landſcapes round 
With beauteous ſtreaks of mottled glades abound: | 
See yellow harveſt wanton in the breeze, 

And bluſhing apples glow on bending trees; 

The mellow pear on tow'ring branches born, 

And gloliy plumbs their humbler ſtems adorn ; 
While buſy ſwains in chearful looks impart 

The ſecret joy, that ſwells the grateful heart. 
What ſcenes, Lucinda, now mult waſte the day? 
What new device our trifling ſkill diſplay ? 

Warm ſuns inviting, where the bending train 

Of reapers blyth their jovial taſk ſuſtain, 


We'll 


| „ 
We'll on the graſs a mimic feaſt provide 
Of choiceſt fruit on China's gayeſt pride; 
In various figures various diſhes range, 
And ſpread the fide-board o'er with change on change; 
Then dext'rous carve each well-repleniſh'd diſh, 
Nor want a name that gluttony cou'd wiſh ;— 
Thus ape the great, and, if a ſwain may gueſs, 
With more delight, and tree from their exceſs. 


In Winter bleak, how chang'd the once-lov'd ſcene! 
Dead are the flow'rs, and gone the lively green; 
Cold blows the wind, thick {-Us the beating rain, 
And nipping froſts pierce ev ry tender vein ; 
The feather'd ſongſters leave the pointed ſpray, 
Seek the warm covert, and forget their lay. 
'Then farewel fields, and woods, and flow'ry glades, 
Clcar-bubbling fountains, and cool-breathing ſhades ! 
No more you charm, no longer ſmiles retain, 
But throw dark frowns around the ſhudd'ring ſwain. 
Lucinda, now in angry ſkies like theſe | 
The blazing hearth alone has power to pleaſe; 
Near which in harmleſs chat, and chearful ſong 
The dreary night we blythly paſt along; 
Sometimes o'er heads-and-crols attentive fit, 
Or with deep riddles try the ready wit; 
At blind-man's-buff our wary ſteps advance, 
Or trip like fairies in the nimble dance: 
At others, trembling read the fearful tales 
Of warlike giants, and inchanted jails; 
How ſheeted ghoſts oft tread the church-yard ground, 
And charnel vaults groan forth a hollow ſound ; 
How fairy-elves by moonlight have been ſeen 
In myſtic circles ſweep the dewy green, 
Then ride thro' farms on eaſy trotting dogs, 
And ſcatter pence in ſecret Robin's clogs, 
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1164 2 Thus chat along, till WiLLy WInX-Axp-rrr“ 
| Wil | With drowſy eyes does down the chimney creep, 

| And with his ſheers diſarms each pointed jeſt, 

— 804 Cuts ſhort the tales, and warns us all to reſt. 


. Lucinda, thus our infant time was ſpent, 

ll: | Thus we were pleas'd, and thus the ſeaſons went, — 
11 Hail happy days! when care nor ſorrow tear 

| | j The anxious heart,. nor pierce it with a fear; 

10 When no repining Providence aſſails, 

HI | No ſelfiſh view o'er ſocial love prevails; 

| Titles with vain diſtinctions fire the mind, 

THRIVE Nor merit weeps her heaving pow'rs confin'd:. 

| | But, bleſt with peace, and innocently gay, 

100 Ne joys attend each ſwift returning day. 
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ATE ober the trembling lyre, at your command 
With ſmiles enforc'd, I drew my artleſs hand; 
In numbers, ſuch as ſhepherds may reſound, 
I ſung the joys our youthful moments crown'd ; 
Pleas'd to receive a theme. ſo much belov'd, 
But better pleas'd to find its lays approv'd: 
A theme, Luc ix DA, which with warmer fires, 
And weightier notes once more my Muſe inſpires. 
O! kindly 
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® It is common in the country (ſome northern counties 
eſpecially) to fay, when young people are drowſy, that Willy 
Wink-and-pcep is coming down the chimney to ſeize them; by 
v hůch imaginary being it is likely they mean the ſame, that the 
poets do by Morpheus. | 
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O! kindly hear me, nor condemn your ſwain, 
| Becauſe unbid he thus purſues his ſtrain; 
For on this caſt, like gameſter's deſp'rate ends, 
His happineſs, his life, his all depends. 


While you, Lucind a, leave theſe hamlets fair 
For ſcenes of ſtrife, and dark unhealthy air; 
Mock the quaint garb of ſome pale city dame, 
And proſtrate fall at Breeding's awful name; 
Attend each place, by friends ambitious led, 
Where gay Confuſion rears its brilliant head; 
Where unreprov'd pert fops aſſail the cheek, 
And frowns ſtrike dumb, if baſhful Merit ſpeak, 
Say, dear companion (if the friendly Muſe 
May yet uncheck'd her rural language uſe) 
Amid thoſe ſcenes, where pleaſure conſtant reigns, 
Does no fond wiſh recall thy native plains ?— 
No muſing hour, nor dear delightful dream 
Tranſport thy ſteps along ſome favourite ſtream, 
Where fragrant woods compoſe a calm retreat, 
And prattling birds their well-known ſtrains repeat? 
And when, at length, wak'd from the airy view, 
Does no regret the tempting ſcene purſue ? 
No heaving ſigh betray kind nature's pow'r? 
Nor wiſh for Col ix cloſe the penſive hour? 


Ah, dear Lucinvya! fince that harſh decree, 
Which us disjoin'd, how oft I've thought on thee! 
How oft, as o'er the lonely heath I ſtray, 

Thy fancy'd preſence cheats the tedious way ! 

While near ſome rill, or old ſequeſter'd gore, 

Methinks with thee I muy rove; 

Once more with tranſport o'er thy beauteous eyes 

See pleaſure quicken at ſome wiſh'd ſurprize; 

Or, haply if we arm in arm are ſpy'd, 

Thy comely checks with foft confuſion dy'd; 
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3 
While down' thy neck thy treſſes gently flow, 
In ſweet redundance, to the gales that blow. 
I hear thee ſpeak; — there's rapture in the ſound ;— 
Thy ſmiles, like ſunſhine, gild the landſcape round. 
But when, alas! the dear deluſion flies, 
What poignant ſorrows in my boſom riſe! 
Lucinna's gone!—Away ye flatt'ring ſhades, 
Each bud of joy my fearful ſoul upbraids; 


My fair one's gone.!—Perhaps ſome courtly ſwain— 
Ah why thus trifle with my growing pain? 


Why dubious thus far from my purpoſe move? 
Yes;—all unfold in that one word, I LOVE; 
Love with a fervour, which without controul 
Rules every movement of my tortur'd ſoul : 

Nor ſtart, Lucinpa, when I own theſe fires 

Thy beauteous mind, thy matchleſs form inſpires. 


Ah! powerful Love, the boſom's ſofteſt ſnare, 
The wayward bliſs of youth's peculiar care, 
What pleaſing anguiſh from thy bondage flows! 
What frantic dreams thy magic bowl beſtows! 
This hour, perhaps, with all her ſmiling train, 
Bright Hoes ſteps forth, and chears the lonely plain; 
Where e'er ſhe goes new verdure ſeems to ſpring, _ 
Freſh flow'rs perfume, and birds eſſay to ſing, 
Unnumber'd beauties deck the landſcape round, 
And joy, and mirth, in ev'ry ſcene abound. 
The next, DESYAIR in all her gloom appears, 
Blaſts ev'ry charm, and fills the vale with tears; 
At her dread frown dark clouds obſcure the ſkies, 
And ghaſtly ſpectres o'er the proſpects riſe, 
The ſick*ning ſoul the ſad diſmay receives, 
And, loſt to hope, in bitt'reſt anguiſh grieves. 


In ſuch extremes, ſuch is thy magic pow'r, 


(ea) 

Dear heav'nly maid, from whom this paſhon came, 
Think how I bear the ſoft conſuming flame; 
Think how a breaſt, which ev'ry trivial care 

Too deeply wounds, muſt feel from ſad deſpair; 

Nor chide me, if, its terrours to repel, 

My thoughts ſometimes on brighier viſions dwell, 
Fondly recall ſome ſmile, ſome lonely hour, 
Some tender look, when in our favourite bow'r, 
Which told me, as an angel from above, 

Such ſecret language own'd the God of Love. 

Ah, dear Lucinda! when theſe thoughts prevail, 
When not a fear diſturbs the flatt'ring tale, 

What darkſome clouds from nature's face retire! 
What dreams of bliſs my drooping ſoul inſpire! 
Methinks at length, in ſpight of female art, | Ate 
You own fond Col ix beſt deſerves your heart; 

With eyes of love, with all your heav'n of charms, 
Sink, ſoftly fink, into his peaceful arms; 

Feel ev'ry joy his happieſt moments feel, 

And all his ſorrows with your friendſhip heal. 

When night's chill vapours wing the duſky air, 

And weary ſhepherds to theircots repair, 

With lenient ſmiles, which cancel ev'ry pain, 

From the bleak hills you meet your chearful ſwain; 
Then thro? the eve your fond attention pay, 

While ſome paſt ſcene employs his rural lay; 

Some- quaint deſign, our infant years admir'd, 

Some hour of love, which mutual warmth inſpir'd, 
Some antic maſk, around the hamlet play'd, | 
Or moon: light revel in the chequer'd glade. 

Thus paſs our time, in ev'ry eye approv'd, 

And as we're loving, be by all belov'd; 

Without a deed, which malice might defame, 
Without a wiſh, which virtue might not name, 

Gainſt ev'ry ill pure innocence oppoſe, 

And life's ſhort day, bleſt with each other, cloſe. 

| Thrice 
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Thrice happy day! (fo were its drama ca!) 
Whoſe trifling morn in infant liking paſt, 
Whoſe noon-tide ſun beheld more powerful ties 
Wind round our hearts, and joys ſublimer riſe; 


And ſtill more ſtrongly, in his ſetting ray, 


Saw friendſhip's lamp its chearful beams diſplay ; 
While calm compoſure in each faded eye 
Hail'd the laſt pang, which gave us to the ſky. 


Fond ſhepherd, ceaſe; here end the flatt'ring ſtrain; 
Theſe dreams of hope perhaps are all in vain. 
Perhaps this ſigh prophetic tells too true, 

Thou to all joy haſt bid a long adieu; 

That never more theſe bow'rs and rural glades 
Shall o'er Lucix DA throw their triendly ſhades; 
No more behold poor CoLix at the dawn, 

In health's gay bloom, trip lightly o'er the lawn, 
Happy to think, in ſome well known retreat, 

Ere long with ſmiles he ſhall his fair one meet: 
But robb'd of all his feeling ſoul holds dear, 
Life's tedious load in ſullen anguiſh bear; 
Wander forlorn, with midnight ſorrows pale, 
And frantic tell the winds his piteous tale, 


Till nature, weary'd with inceſſant woe, 


Seeks her laſt refuge in the duſt below; 
That peaceful region, where no ills abound! 
No love makes wretched, and no tears are found! 


Ah! lov'd Lucinda! muſt this ever be? 
Muſt tender Col ix e'er ſuch ſorrows ſee? 
Muſt ſome gay townſman (envy of the ſwains) 
Engage thy heart and keep thee from theſe plains? 
No, happier ſtars ſure wait on love like mine, 
And thou, ere long, wilt to my ſuit incline; 
Ere long with pleaſure to theſe fields retire, 
And with new charms their drooping groves inſpire; 


Once 


En 


Once more with me among them fondly ſtray, 
And all my ſuff' rings with thy ſmiles repay, 

In kind conſenting bluſhes own thy love, 
Cling to my breaſt, and all my vows approve, - 
While joy forgetful tells me o'er and o'er, 
Thou ne'er wilt leave thy faithful Col ix more. 


Tho? here, fair Nymph, what long my breaſt conceal'd 
'This verſe (love's language) trembling hath reveaPd, 
Yet ſtill, methinks, thy quick diſcerning eyes 
Oft view'd my paſſion through its fore'd diſguiſe; - 
Oft ſaw thy preſence tinge my conſcious cheek, 

And looks embarraſs'd more than volumes ſpeak ; 
Each tender proof, which filently could plead, 
Nor one left wanting, but what now you read. 
Then wherefore lengthen this intruſive tale? 
Long ſince you felt, if Col ix mult prevail, 

And now his ſuit with glowing tranſport hear, 
Now o'er his ſuff' rings drop the ſofteſt tear, 

Or with indiff”rence, which no charm can move, 
Give only pity, where you cannot love, 


My paſſion then, thou lovely maid, believe, 
Nor fear what CoL1n ſays can e'er deceive, 
Tell me ingenuous, how thy faithful heart 
In this great buſ'neſs takes thy lover's part; 
(Nor ſeek coy forms; why ſhould their doubts appal ?— 
Sure our long friendſhip may deſpiſe them all) 
Soon as thou canſt, its reſolutions ſend, 
And fad ſuſpenſe in one dread moment end. 
And if my ſuit that powerful intereſt gains, 
If happy CoLin in thy boſom reigns, 
Quick to his arms fly from the noiſy Town, 
And all his cares in ſoft endearments drown : 
Haſte, loſe no time; the fleeting hours improve 
In all the joys, which ſpring from mutual love. 

Till 


| (a 

Till then, ye ſhepherds, to your hills adieu! 
In peace my flocks your nibbling rounds purſue; 
Adieu! ye groves; adieu! ye favourite plains; 
Adieu! the pipe, which thus unfolds my pains, 
I from your charms muſt now reluctant go, 
And ſearch for glooms more ſuited to my woe ; 
Lonely and ſad in penſive anguiſh wait 
For that dread hour, which wings me to my fate 
With heav'nly love rewards each anxious care, 
Or, (can I name it?—) kills me with deſpair, 
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MATHEMATICIAN AND HIS FIDDLE. 


A . 


O T far from B— — liv'd a wight, 
Of genius rare, and Tax EN hight; 
Well ſkilPd in phyſics, optics, ſtatics, 

And fluxions (top o'th* mathematics) 

Cou'd calculate, when in the mind, 

What ſum wou'd make a miſtreſs kind, 

The bribes'ot bailiffs, by their griping, 

'The fees of lawyers, by their piping, 

The doQor's care, by quarter pickings, 
Prieſt's prayers, by gratis ham and chickens; 
And all that copious lift of caſes, 

Which have ſelf-intereſt for their baſes: 
What kind of leather was the belt 

Of Jupiter he cou'd have tel; * 


And, 


* Provincial ; for told. 


( 23 
And, if all's true ſuch wits is ſaid on, 
What point o'th* compaſs th? buckle laid on. 
Of needles he'd deſcribe the ſhape, 
- With greateſt eaſe to enter crape; 
Adjuſt the ſound-encreafing tin,“ 
Or nut. leaf to make greateſt din; 
And ſuch crabb'd things, which entre nous, 
Reader, wou'd cap: both me and you. 
In ſhort he had a ſubtle head, 
In all deep ſaws was deeply read, 
And might have gain'd a ſhining name, 
And rival'd Tycao Brant in fame, 
But that full-tilt at every art 
His fickle taſte-by turns wou'd ſtart, 
Tho? from his genius ne'er ſo far, 
And frown'd on by his ruling ſtar.— 
Thus toſt about, till unawares 
His beard was-mixt with filver hairs. 


A trip of his, as talk'd on till, 
Is at your ſervice, if you will, 
"Tis really true, and neatly pen'd, 
Nor wants a moral at the end; 
May ſerve to waſte an idle hour, 
And rob the ſpleen of half its pow'r. 


I had it thus.—With fluxions tir'd, 

(Or in ſome deep quadratic mird), 

TAN GEV took't in his head one day, 

He'd on the Fiddle learn. to play. 

Straight inſtrument and books he gets, 

And Quixot-like to buſ'neſs ſets; , 

Not doubting to be ſoon expert, ; 

At what e' en ideots are alert. ies: 
But 


+ * Speaking trumpet, + Alluding to the 4 of cracking 
leaves upon the hand, 
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But mark the end; you'll find him match'd, 
And counting chickens, ere they're hatch'd. 


Tho' weeks and months, and months and weeks 
This loving couple join'd their cheeks, 
(Like other pairs) *twas all falſe rapture, 


And pure deceit toth' end o'th* chapter. 


For when he ſerap'd, the wretched din 
Wou'd ſcare the rats thro? thick and thin; 
With ſtopt- up ears boys ſhun the place, 
And dogs howl round, by way of baſs. 


Thus foil'd, what pangs ſhot thro? his heart? 
How did his bowels yearn and ſmart! 
As if by inſtin& they divin'd 
Greatills for fiddle-ſtrings deſign'd: 
Nor vain their fears; for TancenT's ſpleen 
Vow'd vengeance on the croſs machine; 
As he poor man, like many more, 
Ne'er laid a fault at his own door. 


But ere reſolv'd, he thought it good 


To lecture the untoward wood, 

And ſee, if they, on ſecond hearing, 
Cou'd matters bring to better bearing; 
But *twas in vain (like embaſſy 

For peace *twixt pow'rs that can't agree) 


Each ſtood ſo much upon his mettle, 


They knock: a freſh hole in the kettle: 
Souſe went more fat into the fire, 

And *ſtead of peace their feuds flam'd higher; 
Too high alas! for in the end on't 


They lit'rally deſtroy'd defendant, 


Sirs, if you'd pleaſe to know what paſt 
Between the parties at the laſt, 
Pl! 


C 48: 2 
III give their learned pros and cons, 
Crabb'd arguments, and offs and ons; 
What fiddle jik'd, or Tax EN mutter'd, 
Verbatim wrote, as it was utter'd. 


One winter night, when pariſh clock 
Spoke diſmal things by ſingle knock; 
When eaſy men, faſt by their ſpouſes, 
Forget what ſparks frequent their houſes; 
And in their ſleep well meaning maids 
Talk much of ſweethearts, groves, and glades, 
Our Don (kept up with ſkimming o'er 
What ſome ſtrange fellow thought of yang... 
Bolt from his chair roſe at the ſound, 

And roll'd his half-ſhut eyes around; 
Yawn'd, ſhrugg'd, and then, like all great wits, 
Walk'd, whiſtl'd, ſtood, and ſigh'd by fits. 
At lait (ill Fortune ſtanding by) 

The luckleſs Fiddle caught his eye; 
Quick at the ſight, a waſpiſh throng 

Of ills on ills (ten thouſand ſtrong) 

Roſe in his mind. Now, now's the hour, 
Thought he, to ſhew the KiT my pow'r: 
The ſtillneſs round, that ſolemn knell 
Will aid my rhetoric mighty well. 

Then, like a threatning, fiery meteor , 

He frown'd upon the helpleſs creature, 
(Lying at length along the table) 

And thus held forth, while he was able. 


« Well, maſter KIT, as I remember, 
« Tis a full twelvemonth this December, 
«« Since firſt I took thee in my arms, 
«© To feaſt upon thy heav'nly charms, 
« And ſooth me with inchanting airs, 
«« As Old-Age led me down his ſtairs: 
: ce But 
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„But now I ſee, for all thy meek, 

« Perſuaſive form, and dimpl'd cheek, 

«© Exterior gloſs, and tempting middle, 

1 Thou'rt but a damn'd diſcordant Fiddle, 
Long, long provok'd by thy vile ſounds, 
„My juſt reſentment kept due bounds, 

« In hopes, that time, and uſage kind, 

« Might make thee change thy /ub-born mind; 
* But more thou*rt pamper'd with careſſes, 

« Thy gratitude ſtill leſs and leſs is. 

6 And ſince with fair means we're no nearer, 
« *Tis fit we try what is ſeverer. | 
«© Therefore, if after fourteen days 

Thou ſtill maintain'ſt theſe reſtive ways, 
Far other viſits ſhall attend-thee:— 
Pray, think on this, and heav'ns mend thee 


At this, the Kir, on treble gut, 
Strung to A ſharp, this queſtion put; 
« Who's in the fault?“ with might and main 
To ſet his pumps to work again; 
Slyly intending to lie by, 
And trim him, when his wit was dry. 


TancenT, who cou'd not bear to ſee 
A vacuum left in orat' ry, 
Fill'd in a trice his liquid throat, 
And this ſolution ſet on float. 


« Let X and Y,—two brims ſuppoſe, 
In ſome gin-quarrel ruſh to blows, 
« And we th' offender wou'd find out, 
« *Tis demonſtration paſt a doubt, 
4% That, if Y*s clear'd, it is the ſame, 
« As proving X point blank to blame, | 
_ . ets This 


„ 
This being premis'd, without much reading, 
« Much kill in logic, or much pleading, 
«« The failing fide will ſoon appear;— 
„Do liſten KirTy and thou'lt hear. 
« Thus for myſelf. What do I ail? = 
In muſic's lore where do I fail? 
„ Your SmiTxs and MAaLcoLms are with me 
« As intimate, as A, B, C; 
All ſcales1 can repeat by heart, 
«© And ſolve each problem in the art; 
Compound and ſplit moſt crabb'd relations 
« *Twixt diff' rent ſtrings, and their vibrations; 
Can ſet the barrel of the chimes 
„To chink as ſweet, as paſt'ral rhymes, 
« And to the eye, in ſolar ray, 
A tune on NewTon's priſm play.“ 
This for our parts. In order next 
Our perfect limbs ſhou'd he the text; 
«© But that thine eyes have ſeen enough, 
« To vouch their true Toledo ſtuff, 
„When late (in high heroic cue) 
«© Thy dog-ſkin caſe to ſplinters flew, 
* And chairs, ſtools, tea-cups, thought it meet 
From their puiſſance to retreat. 
And that they ſtil] continue limber, 
* May yet be prov'd on Kir rx's timber.“ 


— Here 


* Alluding to the priſmatic colours being divided into ſpaces, 
expreſſing the differences of the lengths of the ſame ſtring under 
the ſame tenſion, which ſound the muſical cords contained in 
the octave. And as melody reſults from a certain ſucceſſion 
and continuation of theſe notes, it is not unnatural for a perſon 
of poor TAN N rs ſpeculative caſt, to imagine a kind of ocular 
harmony might be made by the different mixtures, contraſt, 
ſucceſſion, and continuation of colours exhibited againſt a wall. 
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Here Tax Or ftrok'd his chin, and ſmil'd, 
To intimate, where fancy's child, 
True Humour, waves her magic wand, 
My lineaments are at command : 
Ay, ay, let Vansuzca forge and ſteal it, 
Nep SHuTER drive, and I muſt feel it. 
But ſoon this ſunſhine left his face, 
And frowns terrific took its place; 
Suiting full well, what for concluſion 
Our wight judg'd meet to this effuſion. 
Thus it came off, and, drop by drop, 
Receiv'd each grace of pauſe and ſtop. 
I've ſaid enough; — now who's to blame? 
A town's talk too, and boys cry ſname;— 
«© O damn'd ungrateful; — thus requited !— 
«*« Scarce half a tune ;—by fiddlers ſlighted! 
© Yes,—yes, tis 0'er,—it is decreed, — 
„gut one day more, and thou ſhalt bleed, 
If ere it end no ſigns of grace 
Of thy long ſtubborn tricks take place. 
Thou ſeeſt how fierce thoſe flames entwine ;— 
Such are the arms, prefer'd to mine, 
In which thy trunk unpity'd caſt 
Shall agonizing groan its laſt ; 
Nor ſhou'd all hell make me recant:— 
%% When once reſolv'd, I'm adamant.” 


Here ſome may think, the harmleſs Kit 
At theſe harſh threats wou'd take ſome fit, 
Turn pale as chalk, and die with fright; 
Or ſcream at leaſt, with all its might; 
(Like fearful maids, in James's park, 
When diſmal ſwords claſh in the dark.) 
But ſuch forget th' undaunted fires 
Which heart-felt Innocence inſpires. 


Of 
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Of this poſſeſt, no gallows gleams, 

No halters yawn, amidſt our dreams; 

No black-hole-in the ſcene appears, 

Nor rogue-poſts dun us for our ears; 
And, trudging home in darkeſt night, 
No owl's preſaging notes affright; 

We ſeldom ſheep for ghoſts miſtake, 
Nor of a cow the Devil make. 

When Conſcience calls, we always wait, 
And ſhare well pleas'd a tete a tete; 
Care not a pin for ropes and thongs, 
Nor Perſecution's red-hot tongs. 

Thus, free from guilt's miſleading ſway, 
Life's chearful hours glide ſmooth away; 
And when diſorder, or old age, | 
Demands our exit from the ſtage, 
Death, in his ſhroud and ſcutcheons dreſs'd, 
Seems but a bugbear at the beſt; « 
For when he pops his arrows ſlow, 
Their wounds, through time, ſcarce notic'd grow; 
And if they're ſent at once in legions, 
*T'is ſoon good b'ye for better regions. 
Arm'd thus within, all miſt his heart, 
And only prov'd a ſpur to ſtart; 

Which ſtraight he did with ſly deſigns, 
And trill'd in alt the following lines. 


Sir, by your leave.—Your ſervant humble, 
With patience great, has heard you grumble; 
And ſince you've thus laid ope your mind, 
I'll do the ſame, tho? not in kind; 

«© Not with loud peals of verbal thunder, 

«« Riſque tearing of my ſides in ſunder; 

«*« But the true fault full gently utter, 

* Which cauſes all this wrath and ſplutter; 
For Kirs are all good-natur'd things, 


« Have, when well us'd, the ſweeteſt ſtrings; 
C2 « Scarce 
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© Scarce ever ſpeak, but at a wake, 

* And then 'tis for compaſſion's ſake; 

« For who cou'd Ralph's ſoft wiſhes eye, 

«© And not thro? pity 4% her cry ?— 

% Know muſic then, like women's hearts, 

« Is ofteſt caught by ſlap-daſh parts; 

© Shunning the man, that in his ſtudy 
« Pores, till his brains grow dull and muddy, 
Forever droning, ſhilly ſhally, | 
«« O'er NewToON, Bacon, Locke, and HALLEY. 
« Ere this, bright Sir, I do not doubt, 
„(Though halfconceal'd and half ſpoke out) 
« You've either felt, or heard, or ſeen 

©. The real impediment I mean. 

«© And though your late high-flown oration 

«« Might well provoke retaliation, 

«« Yet, as the Scriptures ſay we ſhou'd 

«« Repay an evil deed with good, 

In pity to your ſchool- boy jeers, 

In pity to your tortur'd ears, 

In pity to all faults attend you, 

I'M tell you what at once will mend you. 

«« Specific 'tis, I dare be bound, 

« As many thouſand ſouls have found; 

« Has no bad taſte, nor nauſeous ſcent, 

«© Nor works its way by excrement: 

« A ſweat is all, and that ſo mild, 

It wou'd not hurt a month-old child. 

The med'cine's this: Of ſome kind hand 

«« That can the fiddle well command, 
(Alike expert as merry Rog RIx,“ 
At Joys to Cæſar, or Ge Dobin) 
Get a few worn- out Roman rings, 
That have been us'd to play good things; 

| | «© Thefe 
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« Theſe ſhred to bits; then next procure 
« A kettle-drum, and water pure, 
In which the cat- gut gently boil, 
Till th' liquor look like Florence oil, 
«© With ſheets of ſolos, ſongs, and airs, 
« By th' greateſt maſters any where's; 
« As LA E, Hassz, PURCELL, ARNE, CoRELL1, 
«© RAMEAu, PUGNAN1, and JOMELLI. 
The noſtrum cold, and ſhreds ſubſided, 
* And thick from thin with care divided, 
« Bottle the liquid very well; : 
«© And how to uſe it next I tell.— 
* Whene'er the fiddling fit again 
«© Uſurps the empire of the brain, 
Each morning, ſoon as you're awake, 
% A ſpoonful of the bottle take, 
« A little warm, and then anoint 
« Your knuckles, and right elbow joint; 
Refrain from books, drive care away, 
4 And chat with females all the day. 
„When night's arriv'd, and you're in hed, 
On HAN DET's works recline your head; 
Let no dull thoughts your ſoul encumber, 
«« But lapt in muſic let it ſlumber; 
«© While from the ſaſh, enchanting ſweet, 
«« Eolian ſounds your ſenſes greet; 
« And, tick-tack, tick-tack, to the chime 
„More ſweetly ſtil] your watch beats time. 
« This for your phyſic.— Next your diet, 
Like well-fee'd doctor, we ſhall try at. 
« Eat nothing groſs; — I wou'd adviſe 
„ Weak black-bird ſoup, and linnet pies. 
« Drink neat Canary, or ſoft mead, 
« And mix your tea with chicken-weed, 
« Do this nine days, nor doubt to find 
„All I've advanc'd prove to your mind; 

C3 Feeling 
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«« Feeling ſoft ſympathetic ſtrains | 

In mimic ſound ſlide thro? your brains: 
Then take me in your nimble hand, 

« ll prove your ſervant at command, 

« Coming as near, as fix to ſeven, 

« Thoſe airs which angels play in heaven. 

« Hence, Sir — No more.—By all that's good, 
& This is too much for fleſh and blood, 

All patience fled, breke out our Don, 

Who greatly nettl'd thus went on.— 

% What! muſt a feeble thing, like thee, 

« Pretend to wit and raillery, 

Throw pertly out ironic taunts, 

« Sarcaſtic jeers, and ale-houſe ſlants? 

« And I (who have it in my power 

« To damn thy foul in half an hour) 

& Bear all with patience, nor chaſtiſe 
Thy inſolence in theſe replies? 

% No, no, my friend, a miſtim'd joke 

«© Has drunk the blood of him, who ſpoke, 
«© Before to day, —Butit grows late, — 

« The deathayatch ſtrikes, thou know'ſt thy fate. 
This ſaid, with all the pith of ire 

He flung the Fiddle in the fire; 

Then made this ſpeech (while cracks and trange. 
Pronounc'd poor Kir's expiring pangs) 

«« *Tis well in time I've put to flight 
„This whimſy, and nor day, nor night 

6 Shall hence have dealings with an art, 
Which only ſerves to cheat the heart: 

«© For though *thas charms to ſooth the ſoul, 
& And all rebellious cares controul, 

„ E'en make pale Sorrow, for a while, 

* Raiſe her low head, and ſeem to ſmile; 

« Yet when its witching ſounds retire, 
We but ſink deeper in the mire. 
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«© So, cobler drunk himſelf forgets, 
«© Becomes a prince, and pays his debts ; 
«© Confronts his ſpouſe, and, for a day, 
«« O'er all his moveables bears ſway: 
gut ſober grown, theſe joys take wing, 
«« Duns pull his ſleeve, nor mind the king; 
The ſame crabb'd wife, the ſame poor ſhop, 
And all old griefs full on him pop 
With uglier looks by coming after 
« Such ſtate, content, wine, ſongs, and laughter.“ 


Now for it, Critics, all and ſome, 

Attend poetic beat of drum; 

And if, for authors &er concern'd, 
 Yourpitying bowels kindly yearn'd, 

Aſſiſt one now in ſaddeſt plight, 

And lend one puff to aid his flight. 

He's really young; has juſt got wing, 

And only twice eſſay'd to ſing. 

What he thinks hard and choaking notes, 

No doubt glide ſmoothly thro? your throats: 

But where the judgment lends a hand, 

There, there indeed he's at a ſtand ; 

And there, by all it is allow'd, 

You ſoar beyond the ſing- ſong croud. 

Hence, Sirs, tis hop'd, where this is wanted, 

A ſpice or two will ſoon be granted. 


The calm harangue o'er K1T a dying, 
(You, patient Sirs, have juſt been eyeing) 
And eke the formal ſimile, 
That tips it off ſo merrily, 
All ancient matrons in the dale 
(Who yearly tell the favourite tale) 
Maintain, e'en to a word maintain, 
Was our ſweet Fiddler's farewel ſtrain. 
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Now, as tis *gain(t all ſenſe and reaſon 
To ſimilize in ſuch a ſeaſon, 
(When furious Paſſion takes the lead 
Of Fancy's ſober ſauntering ſteed) 
The queftion is, ** Muſt rules have ſway, 
Or ſtout tradition gain the day? 
Whether you really think 'twere better 
To tick preciſely to the letter, 
And old-wives words point blank oppoſe 
Againſt your Boss us, and Boiltavus; 
Or, mindful of th* implicit throng, 
Who borrow rules to judge a ſong, 
Expunge the ſimile, and wire 
The reſt o'th' ſpeech a full note higher. 
Six months I give you to evolve it, 
In hopes that you'll not only ſolve it, 
But each remark and learn'd quotation, 
You deign to give for th* good o'th' nation, 
Far as you can, you'll ſlyly ſwell; 
*T may make a new edition ſell.— 
Gods! *twou'd be clever, and if ſo, 
Then hie for PATER-NOSTER-ROW; 
'There with the printer, wine, and wit, 
Thro' many a live-long night we'll fit; 
Our ſouls diffus'd beyond the ken 
Of ſober, plodding, earth-bound men ; 
The ſacred tomes of yore adoring ; 
The ſpacious fields of art exploring; 
Or, rapt in extacy, repeat 
Some ſtrain of MiLToN, heav'nly ſweet; 
While Tranſport hails each glorious name, 
Born on the wings of deathleſs fame; 
With Mirth hard by to aid the ſcene, 
And not a care to intervene, 
Thus wield the world, nor heed who know it,— 
Dear friendly critics !==Happy Pogr! 


Things 
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'Things thus agreed, we'll on our way, 
And add the little left to ſay. 


Soon as the above-nam'd ſpeech was ended, 
Our Don into himſelf deſcended ; 
Thought of his ſins; tied up his head; 
Sobb'd o'er his pray'rs, and went to bed; 
Reſolv'd, this foreign voyage o'er, 
To fix upon his native ſhote, 
(Leave fiddle- ſticks to puppet-ſhew-men, 
Voung prieſts, young ſurgeons, and young law-men) 
And all his future moments ſhare 
In ſcience, ſolitude, and pray'r. 


Determin'd thus, care left his breaſt; 
Peace fi11'd the-void ; he ſunk to reſt. 
Straight viſions pour upon his ſoul, 

He ſees new worlds, and planets roll, 
Computes their orbs, and various laws, 
And truths immortal from them draws; 
Sees nature ſmile, her veil give way, 


And all her ſhades confeſs the day. 


When wak'd, the well known dream inſpires; 
Prophetic hope his boſom fires; 
Hence fits whole days, as he did erſt, 
In curv'd enquiries deep immerſt; 
Or eager reads the truths divine, 
Which in the great Principia ſhine : 
That apex of the learned arts! 
That fartheſt ſtretch of human parts! 
But, tho* with more than mortal {kill 
He bruſht up ſcience? thorny hill, 
Fre he attain'd the flow'ry top, 
Death to his progreſs put a ſtop, 
And quaſh'd, at once, his ſettl'd drift 
Of giving art its greateſt lift: 

For, 
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For, if the Fates a few more years 

Had from his thread withheld their ſhears, 
The learn'd, who knew him, made no doubt, 
The longitude had been found out. 


Here ends our tale. And now tis meet 
We add a moral to the treat : 
For view a cellar, without drink in't, 
A breeches pocket, without chink in't, 
A chriſtmas ſupper, without roaſt, 
A diſh of tea, without 3ts toaſt; 
A ſallad, lacking /age or forrel,— 
$0 looks a tale, without a moral, 


Be patient, Sirs, *twill not be long, 
And then for buſineſs leave the ſong. 


By this we learn, men's tinted parts 
In vain attempt the ſum of arts; 
The genius of the fickle mind 
Being oft to one alone confin'd. 
A quick eye too may catch a hint 
At wirtuefs, oft in print, 
Who, ſetting nature at defiance, 
Reſolve to conquer ev'ry ſcience. 
Now herbs they cull on mountains ſteep; 
Next ſwath'd in metaphyſics ſleep; 
Then, leaving politics and news, 
In rapture woo ſome heav'nly muſe; 
With painting tir'd for claſſics burn, 
And from divines ſtock-jobbers turn; 
Anon in air-pumps ſmother flies, 
Or ſoar with NRW TO to the ſkies. 
Thus tho), like wits, they pant for fame, 
Too late they'll find they've miſt their aim, 
The praiſe they reap but very ſmall, 
* At no trade good, yet Jack of all.“ 
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( 23 ) 
When, if they'd zealouſly purſue 
The paths, where genius gives the clue, 
Each well-aim'd ſcheme wou'd meet ſucceſs, 
And uſeful arts their labour bleſs; 
The ſciences in wiſdom's cauſe 


New truths unfold, and gain applauſe. 


So, if a river's ample tide 
By drains and ſluices at each fide 
Run out to viſit with its rills 
Gins, furnaces, and paper-mills, 
And, ever curious, love to ſtray, 
Where whirligigs are in the way, 
Small honour will attend its courſe ; 
Its parted ftreams have little force, 
Steal unregarded to the ſhore; 
There ſwallow'd-up be nam'd no more. 
But well- connected if it roll, 
No object can its pow'r controul ; 
Bold o'er the plains its waters ſweep, 
And glorious join the azure deep; 
Claim ev'ry eye, and, as they flow, 
In verſe immortal brighter grow, 
(Thy praiſe, O Thames!) while deathleſs Fame 
Spreads round the world their ſacred name. 


THE 
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POET'S SORROWS. 


REAT are the hardſhips of that man, 
And well he may his planets ban, 

Who for a meal, or emptier praiſe 
In making rhyme conſumes his days; 
Exerting ſtill his ſcanning wic 
To make wild phraſes bear the bit, 
Obſerve command, and order due, 
Like troopers” horſes in review, 
Nor with a wince break through their ranks, 
When critic flies torment their flanks. 
E'en I, who've only thrice eſſay'd, 
Have felt enough to curſe the trade, 
And half reſolve henceforth, howe'er 

The Muſe may ſmirk-it in my eye, 
No more to warble-it in her ear, 

But throw my dorian bag-pipe by; 
And in plain proſe, like much my betters, 
Contented ſhew my {kill 1n letters. 
You ſmile, but in the preſent caſe 
A tear would more become your face, 
For farcical, as ſome ſuppoſe, 
'The tales of our poetic throes, 
It any candour touch your heart, 
If any faith its light impart, 
If any cords of pity hold you, 
You'll ſure change looks, when this is told you, 


In verſe when once reſolv'd to write 
(Whatc'er the cauſe, love, pence, or ſpite, | 
Whether 
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Whether the rythmus move along 

In epic ſtrain, or humbler ſong) 
Not little miſs, with ſhell-work neat 
To make her baby-houſe complete; 
Not greater miſs, for maſquerade 
To ſee her motley habit made, 

Feels more expence, and toil of brain 
Each quaint ideal end to gain, 
Than do the ſons of tune and time, 
To build with {kill the lofty rhyme. 


For grant line, ſpade, and hammer got, 
Each rough material on the ſpot, 
We're ſcarce begun, the plan's to lay, 
And ground-work earth to clear away. 
In fixing huge foundation ſtones 
We long and long mult riſque our bones, 
And in moſt aukward lab'rinths toil, 
Till all's got clean above the ſoil. 
'Then, as the fair apartments riſe, 
Whoſe tops ere long ſhould touch the ſkies, 
Beſides the fit attention pail 
To ſee each ſtone in order laid, 
Its previous hewing, furface fine, 
And all things ſuiting the deſign, 
No trifling care it muſt require, 
(If laſting praiſe our aims inſpire) 
To put the whole ſo firm together, 
*T will ſtand the worſt of wind and weather, 
And, with bold front, bid bold defiance 
To time and tempeſt in alliance. 
To drop the type, becauſe *twou'd aſk 
Some ſtretch of thought todrive it thorough, 
In tints more plain, be't now our taſk, 
To limn a rhymeſter's various ſorrow, 


Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe we then, through wit or fin ® 

He's for a poem fairly in, 
What ſupplications muſt he uſe, 

'To win the fmiles of wayward muſe! 
For proper terms what anxious panting ! 
What yearnings when a rhyme is wanting! 
How mutt he ranſack round his head, 
For ſmart conceits of fancy bred! 
For wit, which like-gunpowder flaſhes, 
And ſatire, dexterous at gaſhes! 
Or rhetoric, as ſmooth as glaſs, 
Or arguments, as hard as braſs! 
Old inſtances, from Ar t us glaring, 
And images, like ſpirits ſtaring ! 
For neat reſplendent ſimiles, 

Which, like a mirrour, mock what's near! 
And fifty more ſuch things as theſe, 

Which might in rhyme but dull appear, 
And which, I know, you've fancy ample 
To gueſs forthwith from this enſample! 


With many a ſleepleſs night in bed, 
And many a toilſome ſcribbling day, 
Down many a rivulet's margin led, 
With much of moping by the way, 
We'll 


Why did I write? what Six to me unknown 
Dipt me in ink, my parents', or my own? 


are the interrogations of a moſt ſagacious and admired poet. As 
they clearly intimate, that mera turpitude, as well as genius, may 
occaſion the itch of ſcribbling, it is hoped, that the reader, who 
admits the truth ot this ſentiment only with heſitation, will 
from hence gather no little ſatisfaction, that there is ſome Might - 
foundation for it in the nature of things,-ſhould he not have 
Philoſophical acumen enough to ſee its truth indubitably proved, 
in the innumerable literary pennances of modern times. 
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We'll next ſuppoſe, to bleſs his eyes, 
A finiſh'd piece before him lies, 
And that with fond parental pleaſure, 
He contemplates his dear-bought treaſure; 
And ſees a thouſand charms appearing, 
To pay the care and coſt of rearing. 
If now, alive to well-earn'd praiſe, 
And panting for a ſprig of bays, 
Or---(every vainer view apart) 
Through downright openneſs of heart. 
If now, I ſay *mong friends and neighbours 
He circulate his tuneful labours, 
In hopes, at leaſt, that now and then 
They'll kindly compliment his pen, 
And ſay and look, and look and ſay 
Such pretty things, in pretty way, 
As will at once with tranſport double 
Reward each ſing - ſong care and trouble. 
He'll ſoon diſcover, to his coſt, 
His reck*ning proves without his hoſt, 
And that the pangs of poetry 
But change their mode, not ceaſe to be. 


I like that fimile, ſays one; 
A ſecond thinks two lines well done; 
A third can ſee but little wrong, 
Yet owns the work appears too long ; 
Another is no judge, and hence 
To criticiſe makes no pretence. 
Thus with faint praiſe, or terms more plaio, 
They curſe the dear ill-omen'd ſtrain. | 
Though in his preſence, and his friends, 
Scarce one with any warmth commends, 
Hints aught ingenious, aught that ſays 
The bard has earn'd his ſprig of bays, 
And 
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And that, when reach'd her full grown vigour, 
His muſe will cut a pretty figure, 


Behind his back, or from his foes, 
More free th' invidious murmur flows. 
On aught they think deforms the ſtrain 
Forth fly their critic taunts amain; 
Pleas'd to ſuggeſt, their humble views 
Ne'er urg'd them to attempt the mufe; 
Though now it ſeems beyond diſpute, 

When wit 'gainſt wit is fairly plac'd, 
*T was modeſty that kept them mute, 

And not the lack of voice and taſte; 
That did they will, and had they time, 
Lord! how divinely they could rhyme! 


When, in the progreſs of the lay, 
Its better movements fall th* way, 
Some throbs of ſelf-conceit give place, 
The ſmile triumphant quits their face; 
They're ſome-how chang'd, and can't but ſhew it, 
Though not in favour of the poet. 
To chance they give each decent line; 
Tis ſtole, or copied, if it ſhine; 
"Tis any thing, a lucky hit, 
But knowledge, taſte, and ſterling wit: 
Its gleams are only tranſient fire, 
Struck by mere veh*mence of deſire; 
Not genuine burſts of laſting rays, 
True genius without toil diſplays. 
Thus, like thoſe flies that feed on tetter, 
When things occur that ſavour better, 
Their ſtomachs turn, they're out of humour, 
Till chance preſents another tumour. 


But 


4 ( 33 ) | 
But if, beyond his little ſphere, 
Our Author court the public ear, 
As his ambition riſes, ſo 
His griefs proportionate will grow. 
For if, when by his country tried, 
Conviction foul his works betide 
Of ſelf-conceit in ev'ry feature, 
Much ignorance of human nature, 
Of numbers harſh, and phraſes queer, 
With ſpecks of nonſenſe here and there, 
And that, as puniſhment moſt fit 
For utt'ring this illegal wit, 
His book is ſentenc'd by the court, 
The firſt day of ſome month that follows, 
To be expos'd for vulgar ſport 
On ev'ry town and county gallows;— 
Pierc'd through and through with wooden ſkewers 
By meſſieurs Mohocks, the Reviewers;— 
In ſuch a caſe, from ſcoffs and ſneers, 
And ſuch like dirt flung round his ears, 
You'll think the fituation hard, 
As any can befal a bard. 
And ſo it is, except indeed 
His labours happen to—ſucceed, 
And from their trial be diſmiſs'd 
With praiſe, inſtead of being hiſs'd; 
While new editions, ev'ry year, | | 
Evince the verdi& moſt ſincere, | 
For—(juſt to ſee how matters ſtand, 
We take the circumſtance in hand, 
Though many a ſcribbler in the nation | 
Might profit by the ſpeculation)— | 
A failing Author but provokes | 
The petulance of tranſient jokes; | 
While wit ſucceſsful laſting ire, 
And aims more dreadful will inſpire, 
D There 
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There, for a while, when friends have teaz d 
Some fancy'd foible, all's appeas'd: 
Here, ſooner than they'll ſee his name 
The riſing favourite of Fame, 
And Obloquy forego her dart, 
They'll wound his beſt, his moral part. 
Thus cautious robbers, bent to pillage 
Some lock d- up houſe in neighbouring village, 
When of its deſtin'd ſpoil bereft, 
Will burn it down to hide the theft. 
As his abilities were prov'd 
But folly into fervour mov'd; 
So, with like ſenſe and zeal, they'll ſhew 
His virtues all from vices flow. 
Full faſt each foſt'ring ſmile declines, 

He grows obnoxious to their pride; 
His favourite name their own outſhines, 

And fall he muſt whate'er betide; 
Nor friendſhip's ties, nor honour's laws 
Their envious rancour can oppoſe. 


Thus circumſtanc'd, and fo beſet 
With dangers manifold and great, 
How muſt the Muſe her foot-ſteps Reer 
To keep from all annoyance clear ? 
How gratify her love of rhyme, 
Nor wound her feelings at the time? 
How practice (where peculiar fell 
The buſieſt Fiends of Envy dwell) 
What ev'ry age, in ev'ry part, 
Has deem'd a rare ingenious art?— 
The anſwer happily's not hard 
(Tho' ſlightly known to modern bard) 
BE $8CRET;—0r to friends likes, 
At moft, reveal her ſacred flames 

1— 


* The Rev. Mr. J. 1s, 4A r near — . 
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Js, with manlieſt virtues grac'd, 
Adorn'd with lit'rature, and taſte; 
Whoſe knowledge nice of humaa kind, 
Whoſe philoſophic turn of mind, 
Whoſe ſocial, true, and gen'rous heart 
(A foe to each uncandid part) | 
In happieſt league their influence lend, 
To form the Critic and the Friend. 
J s then alone, or ſuch as he, 
Shall her ſecret warblings ſee. 
They, whoſe boſoms love the lyre, 
Whoſe praiſe firſt fann'd the infant fire, 
Whoſe commendations will repay 
The labour of each ſtudious day, 
Will be, while Friendſhip's ſmiles preſide, 
At once my pleaſure, and my pride. 
And if from death, in after times, 
Some kindred Muſe redeem my rhymes, 
(As well 1 wean, when Envy's dead, 
And back through time fond Fancy's led, 
What Nature wrote, though ſtrains like theſe, 
Will till her genuine children pleaſe) 
I chearfully refign all claim 
To preſent, cold, provincial fame; 
Content through life to ſteal along, 
Unnotic'd from the common throng ; 
As if the Muſe had ne'er poſſeſs'd 
One manſion of my feeling breaſt; 
Nor Wiſdom's lore, nor Fancy's ray, 
E'er deign'd to cheer my humble way. 


Thus Philomel, when midnight reigns, 
In ſome lone glade pours forth her ſtrains; 


D 2 Well 


who, at the commencement of our friendſhip, and the date of 
theſe lines (1761) was head maſter of 8 B-—_ ſchool. 
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Well pleas'd, though dar#ling ſhe impart 
The thrilling movements of her heart, 
And not one muſic-loving ear, 
Save Nightingales, have chance to hear, 
Or feeling Bard, who quits repoſe 
For thoughts her love- lorn lay beſtows z— 
Well pleas'd, if but theſe few applaud, 
Though Fame ſtill ſhun her lone abode, 
Andever to the vulgar herd 
She ſeem a ſimpliſh, common bird. 
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TIME ONLY CONQUERS LOVE: 
A BALL AD. 


HEN Love firſt ſeiz'd my youthful heart, 
And taught its fires to burn, 
"Twas my hard fate to feel the ſmart, 
Yet hope for no return. 
For, far above my low degree 
Shone forth the beauteous Maid, 
And, lowly as that lot might be, 
My thoughts ſubmiſſive ſtray'd. 
A flame, thus hopeleſsly miſplac'd, 
What breaſt could long endure? 
'Twas therefore meet to try with haſte, 
What could be done ſor cure. 
From Rzason firſt, a preacher fam'd, 
I ſought the wiſh'd relief: 
He ſmil'd, and much all paſſion blam'd, 
Ard counted love the chief ; 
And ſaid; 4* With none that corn his laws 
The huffiſh God will ſtay :''— 
But, ſpite of all theſe reverend ſaws, 
He ſtill preſerv'd his ſway. 
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The next to PyH1LosoPHIC PRIDE 
(A wizard old)—l flew: 
He ſaid; I'd but my flame to hide, 
And it would bid adieu; 
That ſuch fond ties, and ſenſual ends, 
Were much below a man: — 
But this prov'd alſo, like his friend's, 
A mighty bootleſs plan. 
Still hoping to ſubdue my ſmart, 
I wayward ABSENCE tried; 
But ſtill the Image in my heart 
Th' oblivious ſcheme defy'd: 
Nay, like an object view'd in miſt, 
The greater ſeem'd its charms, 
And my fond boſom, ere I wiſt, 
Was fill'd with new alarms, 
Books oft were us'd—l'd fire my mind 
With ſcenes of Truth and Fame, 
And ſtrive in paſſions more refin'd 
To quench the grov'ling flame. 
But fruitleſs too prov'd this device; 
Ere halfa page was read, 
My Fair occurr'd, and in a trice 
All other objects fled. 
Thus long [I ſtrove to free my heart; 
But all I did was vain: 
At length unhop'd, and without art, 
Off dropp'd the galling chain; 
And ev'ry ſylvan object round 
Reſum'd its power to bleſs, 
And my long burthen'd breaſt was found 
As light—as you may gueſs. 
A novice then, I little knew, 
That Nature, always kind, 
Herſelf provides what will ſubdue 
Each anguiſh of the mind; 
D 3 


That 
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That all the Noſtrums puff d abroad, 
To cure the love-fick breaſt, 
Are but the quackeries of fraud, 
Tho? ſign'd probatum eft, 
But now I've learn'd, what now the Muſe 
From this ſhort tale would prove, 
That Time, which all things elſe ſubdues, 
Can only conquer Love. 


WITTE ELL EEE EEE EETETESEY 


RICHARD any SUSAN. 
AN ECLOGUE., 


7 WAS on the Boon-Town's® airy plain, 
Full buſy ſpreading hay, | 
A blithſome Nymph, and love-fick Swain 
Had half conſum'd the day, 
The fervid ſun oppreſſive grew, 
The cocks abroad were thrown, 
Genial and ſoft the breezes blew, — 
And they were all alone; 
When RicuaRD, who for SusAan cold 
Had long endur'd Love's ſmart, 
Once more was prompted to unfold 
The anguiſh of his heart. 
Ric hand, though doom'd to toil for bread, 
No trifling ſenſe poſſeſs'd ; 
And Suk, though high ſhe bore her head, 
Had ſlill a feeling breaſt. 
And he was more than fitting meek, 
She, like moſt maidens, gay; 
His looks whate'er he felt would ſpeak, 
Hec's ſcarce a thought convey. 


Beneath 


Some fields ſo called near . -x. 
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Beneath a hedge-row's grateful ſhade, 
(While Art feign'd many a frown) 

Dick led the ſly tormenting Maid, 
And there they ſat them down. 

He felt the Genius of the place; 
Each fear was now ſubdu'd; 

So, with a previous bold embrace, 
He thus his ſuit renew'd. 


H E, 


O! what an armful now I've got !— 
And may I never move, 

If e'er I ſaw a prettier ſpot 
To tell a tale of love! 

Ah, Susan! true as I and you 
Are ſeldom of one mind, 

Love's cruel ſmart will me undo, 
Unleſs I know-—who's kind. 

Nor day nor night my boſom's free, 
But why repeat my caſe? 

Thou know'ſt it all, and that for thee 
J left my laſt-year's place. 


SHE. 

Methinks the pangs of this ſame Love 
Moſt people magnify : 

But, if 'm wrong, the Gods above 
Defend me from't, ſay I! 

However, ſince you know ſo well 
What torment *tis to bear it, 

Do, Dicxr, how you're holden tell, 
And I for once will hear it. 


HE. 
The beſt account, that Ricyary may, 
He'll freely give his Su 
D 4 And 
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8 HE. 
And ſhe'll remember all the way 
To lend attention due. 


H E. 
Yet be it known, Love's nicer ſmart 
No language can explain; 
To all, but the experienc'd heart, 
Its portraitures are vain. 
For who beſides could e' er ſuppoſe, 
That grief from mirth ſhould ſpring, 
That ſcents blown gently from the roſe 
Should aught like witch-craft bring ? 
From ſunny gleams that ſhiv'rings chill 
Oft through our organs run? 
While warblings from the Black-bird's bill 
Do more than thunder ſtun? 
Yet ſoitis. And tho? *twere vain 
To dwell on qualms like theſe, 
Some other ſigns words may explain, 
And you diſcern with eaſe. 
And firſt, a Lover has bad ears; 
In th* middle of a croud, 
The duce a ſyllable he hears, 
Though utter'd e'er ſo loud. 
If he's addreſs'd, he*ll ſtare, I trow, 
Like one wak'd from a dream.— 
But, Su- methinks you heedleſs grow, 
And half bewilder'd ſeem. 


| SHE. 
The church clock has ſtruck twelve, and I 
To it was giving ear, 


H E. 
O! let time budge,—if thou art by, 
Who heeds his ſwift career? 


A lover 
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A Lover too has queeriſh eyes, 
(To carry on the tale) 
Now fix'd, like death, —now idiot-wiſe, 
They'll round the compaſs fail. — 
But on yon clogd why, deareſt heart, 
Doſt thou ſo earneſt look? 


SHE, 


I only thought, I ſaw a part 
Form'd like a ſhepherd's crook, 


H E. 


A Nymph ſo beauteous, as my Sv r, 
Should heavenly enfigns bear : 

But t'other buſs, and P11 renew 
What you engag'd to hear, — 

Now when ſome time our Lover's ail 
Has on fond fancy fed, 

*Tis odds, at leaſt if hope ſhould fail, 
It will affect his head. 

Eftſoons, with actions quaint and ſtrange, 
He'll deck his rambling talk; 

Now through the hamlet moping range, 
Anon, half-dance, half-walk.— 

But why ſtart up, my wayward laſs, 
And ſtamp thus with your feet? 


SHE, 


A mouſe was rambling in the graſs ;— 
Pray, RicfarD, did you ſee't? 


HE, 
Not I.—But mouſe, nor bigger thing, 
While ſubje& to my care, 
Shall unchaſtis'd annoyance bring, 
Or incommode my Fair. 
SHE» 
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SHE. 
Whence ſo polite? —"Tis ſomething new: 


H E. 
Not half my heart would ſay. 


SHE, 


But come, once more the tale purſue. 


HE, 
With pleaſure I obey.— 
At length of this ideal ail 
The body feels its ſhare, 
While ſhrinking limbs, and viſage pale, 
Declining health declare, 
And if his feeling turn of mind 
From inborn worth commence, 
Ard his lov'd object's ſtill unkind, 
Death toon will call him hence.— 
But wherefore does my Sus v ſtart? 
Does ſomething give her pain? 
SHE, 
A little pang juſt croſs'd my heart; 


But now tis gone again, 
H E. 


So fly each threat'ning ill away, 
That would my Fair offend! 


SHE. 
But have you done? 


All Pve to ſay 
Will now have ſpeedy end. | 


6 


In ſhort, he, who with fluent quill 
Whole volumes can compoſe, 

Who in the deepelt tints hath (ill 
To picture human woes 

He, who can trace each darkſome round 
The niceſt paſſions rove 

He may, and only he, expound 
The pains and pow'r of love. 

But, Susy, what's to do? I vow, 
You're pale, and tremble ſore, 


SHE, 


I feel, *tis true, —T can't tell how. 
But hope twill ſoon be o'er. 

Doubtleſs it ſprings from ſome ſlight cauſe, 
Soon here and ſoon away; — 


HE. 


Some ſtomach-winds, I ſhould ſuppoſe, 
Or elſe the heat o'th* day. 

A buſs, howe'er, may do you good, 
Or try ſome two or three, 

And if ſuch cordials really ſhould, 
They'd doubly comfort me. 

O, Susan! long beneath the ſmart, 
My words but ill define, 

Thou know'ſt I've groan'd, thou know'ſt my heart 
Is molt ſincerely thine. 

Yet ſtill, as if by folly mov'd, 
You treat my ſerious pain; 

Ah! muſt this breaſt, becauſe it lov'd, 
Meet nought but cold diſdain ? 

And yet how ſmall in Love's fond eye 
Would all this ſuff' ring ſeem, 

If Hope could e er in Susan ſpy 
One mark of ſoft eſteem! 


(#6 3 
SHE. 


Poor Dick ! How true what oft we hear, 
That Love is mighty blind! 

And much a Maid muſt do, I fear, 
Jo make you think her kind. 

What! in his Susaw's coyiſh mirth 
Could RichAR D ne'er eſpy, 

How much from art it had its birth, 
Nor gueſs one reaſon why? 

Had he but half as willing been 
To hope, as to deſpair, 

His proſp'rous ſuit he might have ſeen 

Full many a ſign declare. 

Witneſe, what but this moment paſs'd ;— 
Did you one ſymptom name, 

One mark of Love, — but J as faſt 
Would feign to feel the ſame? 

Yet this was hid from Ricayarpy's view.— 
He can't Love's language read, 


HE, 


I do—]T really find, dear Sue, 
I have been dull indeed. 

But, may l hope for Sus a x's love, 
Nor fear ſhe means to jeſt? 

I may—theſe ſilent looks approve, 
And Dic ſhall yet be bleſt. 

And now, my pretty yielding Fair, 
But one thing more remains 

For me to know, and you declare, 
To end a Lover's pains. 

When ſhall we fix the happy day, 
When, at his hallow'd ſhrine, 

The Prieſt for ever, and for aye, 
Shall really make thee mine? 
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SHE. 


Another time I may reply; 
But ſee the dinner's come, 

And Pts throws round a jealous eye,— 
So for the preſent, Mum. 


ODE To PITY. 


Thou, by gracious Heav'n deſign'd, 
Around each kindred breaft to wind 
Affection's powerful chains! 
Soft Pir v, mild, relenting fair! 
Still let thy Suppliant's boſom ſhare 
Thy ſweet endearing pains. 


Whate'er the Muſe a ſource can ſhew, 
From whence the gentleſt bleſſings flow, 
Muſt needs her voice inſpire; 
And whatſoe' er in Nature's plan 
Tends hourly to the good of Man, 
*Tis Virtue to admire. 


Though humbleſt paths thy ſteps confine, 
Though Sorrows pale oft wait thy ſhrine, 
Charms ſtill to thee belong ; 
Love near thee ſtrews her flow'ry way, 
The Social Joys around thee play, 
While Taſte adorns the throng. 


From that fine tear thy goodneſs ſheds 
The love of Art and Nature ſpreads; 
We joy to ſympathize! 
Hence weeping ſtone protrudes a ſigh, 
On canvas gleams the wat'ry eye, 
And ſounds ſoft-warbling riſe. 


When 
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( 46 ) 
When, kneeling round the bed of Death, 
We ſilent watch the ſtruggling breath, 
Mortality's alarm! 
Thy parting looks, thy humid check, 
Thy ſighs, which through the ſtillneſs break,. 
How ſadly do they charm! 


Here, as the world's vain hopes recede, 

Thou giv'ſt the breaſt Call por to plead, 
And on the ſou! diſplay 

New ties, for kindred Man to mourn, 

When ilSaffet,—and joys to burn, 
When human life looks gay. 


The murd'ring hand, which Conſcience dares, 
Perhaps by thy ſoft whiſpers ſpares, 

Nor gives the deadly blow: 
To thee, where precepts fail, Deſpair, 
Want's dire abode, Diſeaſe and Care, 

Much well-tim'd bounty owe. 


The Bards, whom nobleſt themes inſpire, 
For thee oft o'er the plaintive lyre 
Their hands full gently wave; 
Poring nigh ſome lone rock- bound cell, 
Some fiream, where ceaſeleſs murmurs dwell, 
Or dear untimely grave. 


Thus heav'nly Young (when midnight's reign 
Sped through her gloom that mournful ſtrain, 
Which Angel-forms might hear) 
Made lov'd Nazcissa's hapleſs tale 
O'er all our melting ſouls prevail. 
So ſoft's thy heart-felt tear! 


But 
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But chief the Bard, whoſe genius roſe, 

Where through her meads bright Avon flows, 
Cou'd aid thy gentle ſway ; 

His fancy'd ſcenes by nature dreſt 

Reſiſtleſs triumph o'er the breaſt, 
And ſnatch our ſouls away. 


Dear to thy hopes, another Name“ 

Gains from the World the faireſt fame, 
When, on th' applauding ſtage, 

With all the manly well-told woe 

Himſelf can feel, or SuAKESPEAR draw, 
He charms this happy age. 


When injured Lear exerts his pow'rs, 
How glows each breaſt! what tender ſhow'rs 
Drop from our pitying eyes! 
Art can no more from Nature fteal,— 
The human ſoul no more can feel, 
Nor farther ſympathize. 


Hail tragic Muſe! Hail heavenly Art, 

Which wing'ſt ſupremely to the heart 
Whate'er thy ſcenes diſplay! 

Still join your force, inure the ſoul 

To each mild paſſion's ſoft controul, 
Each Virtue's gen'rous ſway. 


* 
Nor let us ere, as efforts vain, 
The Poet's fabled woes diſdain: 
To nobleſt views they tend; 
For not a ſight theſe vales ſupply, 
Like Prrx's tear in VirTve's Eye, 
Can make our God our Friend. 


Form d 
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( 48 ) 
Form'd thus to feel, oft let me rove 
Along the ſolemn twilight grove, 
And muſe on human woe; 
While night's ſweet Bird with plaintive ſtrains, 
And mould'ring tow'rs, Pride's poor remains, 
The humbleit thoughts beſtow. 
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| Yet, let my ſoul, bent on her ſkies, 
On Hope's bright pinion trembling riſe, 
And for the time prepare, 
| When ſorrowing Friends, around my grave, 
Shall well repay the tears I gave 
To Pity, Pain, and Care. 
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HILE in each grove, at ſeaſons meet, 
W || Melodious Bards their hymns repeat 
na | To ſome celeſtial Power ; 

= | Say, why do BzauTy's charms remain 

| Unhonour'd by the votive ſtrain, 

ut Nor ſhare the ritual hour? 
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When Chaos old, from realms of night, 

At Heav'n's command firſt ſprung to light, 
And peaceful Order reign'd; 

Thy preſence to endear the plan 

Toits lov'd tenant god-like Man, 
Was graciouſly ordain'd. 
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„ Go, with thy ſmiles my Favourite chear; 
Preſs on his ſoul thoſe viſions dear, 
Which gayeſt thoughts inſpire; 
And oft, with blandiſhments of Love, 
His fecling boſom fondly move 
To young-ey'd ſoft Deſire. 


From dark inactive matter raiſe 

Ten thouſand views, ten thouſand ways, 
To charm th' obſerving Mind; 

So ſhall the Soul's immortal Pow'rs 

The leſs lament a ſew ſhort hours, 
To earth's frail ſcenes conſin'd.“ 


Thus did Beneficence divine 
To thee its ſweeteſt taſk aſſign, 
(While Nature ſmil'd around) 
And hence, where'er we throw our eyes, 
O'er verdant fields, or azure: ſkies, 


Thy duteous ſteps are found. 


See melting traits devoid of glare 
Tinge bodies little, ſoft, and fair, 
The gradual-varying line; 
See light Proportion's laws obey 'd, 
Parts ſimply form'd in order laid, 
One fit complete deſign. * 
E *T'is 


* The reader of taſte and experience will readily ſee, that 
BrAuTy is in this ode chiefly conſidered in an abſtract or philo- 
ſophical light; and alſo from whence the ideas in this, and a 
ſtanza or two more, are borrowed. To one, however, who is not 
much converſant in theſe minuter enquiries into nature, it may 
not ſeem impertinent to add here, that an ample and ſatisſactory 
elucidation of theſe principles may be found in Hogarth's Araly/:s 
of Beauty, Burke's Eſſay on the Sublime and Beautiful, and in one of 
the chapters of Lord Kamis' Elements of Criticiſm. 


| „ 
"Tis in theſe modes, as Sages tell, 
Thy ultimate attractions dwell, 
When analyz'd by art; 
Whether gay proſpects, ſhrubs, or flow'rs, 
Or creatures form'd with living pow'rs, 
The compound charm impart. 


If Colours glow, if Marbles breathe, 
If Poets gain AroLLo's wreath, 
If Fanes ſuperb aſcend; 
Whate'er th' ingenious Arts purſue, 
Thy prototypes are ſtill in view, 
And oft their teſt and end. 


Now, youthful, blyth, and debonaar, 

In tangles of Nez RIA“'s hair, : 
Thy playful wiles are ſeen; 

Now, like a ſan-beam, wilt thou fkip 

From CuHLok's eye to CEL1A's lip, 
Or gild Lavinia's mien. 


Anon, as wanton Fancy ſways, 

Thy ready hand a bow pourtrays, 
And ſets it in the ſky; 

Where all the unmix'd genuine hues 

Of ſeven-fold light their charms diffuſe, 
Harmonious to the eye.“ 


Then, bent on ſimpler means to pleaſe, 
And piteous of the leafleſs trees, 
Full many a winter's morn, 
With feath'ry hoar-froſt ſcatter'd light, 0 
Or pendant ice-drops glitt'ring bright, 
Thou'lt all their tems adorn. 


So 


A well-known optical diſcovery by Sir Isaac NzwTon 
is here alluded to. 
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So oft we've ſeen thee gently ſkim 
The heaving ocean's liquid brim, 
Or on the ſmooth wave ſleep; 
No wonder fabling Poets ſung, 
That firſt thy charming Goddeſs * ſprung 
From out the azure deep. 


Round ſome bright twiſted ſhell's alcove 
As oft we've fondly ſeen thee rove, 

Or dart the diamond's ray; 
Or give the flow'rs their varied dye— 
Then on their filken boſoms lie, 

And ſmile a ſummer's day. 


But if on our admiring eyes 

The con gregated charms ariſe, 
Which deck the ſylvan ſcene, 

Ot ſtately villas, fields, and floods, 

Of flocks, and herds, and tufted woods, 
With hamlets mix'd between; 


Till fades the proſpect, by degrees, 

O'er diſtant cities, hills, and ſeas, 
(With ſofteſt azure ſtain'd) 

We own, in grateful tranſport loſt, 

"Tis BeavTyY's pride, tis AL BIOx's boaſt, 
And Paradiſe regain'd. 


Amid the gloom ot abſtract ſigns, 
The truths of dark related lines, 
Thou too art frequent found; 
While fields of intellectual light 
Preſent thy form to Wiſdom's fight, 
With ev'ry Virtue crown'd. 
E 2 The 
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| The human viſage hence diſplays, 

| [ At once, thy moſt attraQtive rays; 
1 Since all that's fair and ſweet, 

Wl || The lambent ſoft expreſſive eye, 

| | || Each ſpeaking trait, each lovely dye, 
| 


In it ſupremely meet. 


4 Hence tis, thy preſence ſtill conſpires 
| With moral worth to fan the fires, 
Round ſocial boſoms glow ; 
Hence, ſoft- ey d Love, on lightſome wings, 
The moſt endearing bleſſings brings, 
Theſe tranſient ſcenes beſtow, 


Tranſient they are!—Each hour we ſee 

Relentleſs Time, by Heav'n's decree, 
Snatch ſome dear bliſs away; 

Hence here, as fade our drooping pow'rs, 

Thy ſmiles grow languid, and, like ours, 
'Thy reign's but for a day, 
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But fly, ye gloomy Viſions, fly, 
Already on the Muſe's eye 
A brighter dawn appears; 
She ſees the time, when thou again 
With Man ſhalt meet, and happy reign, 
Beyond the pow'r of years. 
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Far in yon fair ethereal ſkies, 
Where joy darts from enraptur'd eyes, 
Mid realms and courts divine; 
Ere long, with Virtue, Love, and Truth, 
And crown'd with all the bloom of Youth, 
Immortal ſhalt thou ſhine, 
| ELEGY 
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ON THE DEATH OF A BROTHER,* 


ET, yet, dear Youth, o'er thy untimely grave, 
Thy parting ſorrows, and thy ling'ring years, 
(Tho' Nature wept, and all her anguiſh gave) 
This verſe once more ſhall flow in heart-felt tears. 


Strong are the ties, round kindred boſoms grow; 
Soft are the ſcenes, fraternal love inſpires ;— 
And this was ours, with ev'ry ſocial glow, 
Which Souls congenial catch from Friendſhips fires. 


I ſaw, well pleas'd, thy youthful mind diſplay 
Its riſing ſtrength, replete with ev'ry grace; 
Saw Virtue round thee throw her lightſome ray, 
And health freſh-blooming gild thy ſmiling face. 


"Twas then along the daiſy-ſkiried vale, 

The grove's ſoft winding, and the babbling ſtream, 
Time wing'd his ſpeed with ſome amuſive tale, 

And Pleaſure fondly lent its gilded gleam. 


"Twas then we'd liſten to the ſoothing ſtrain, 

Some Muſe ſoft-warbl'd from her tuneful ſphere, 
Let ſcience” page ſeverer hours detain, 

Or human ſorrows urge their faithful tear, 


Deep ſunk the bliſs, nor could my Fancy frame 
A wiſh contain'd not in this humble round; 
Wealth's tempting call, the flatt'ring voice of Fame 
In louder peals of ſocial joys were drown'd, 


E z I rais'd 


J x C——=x, who died the 17th of April, 1763, in the 
21ſt year of his age, of a tedious illneſs, which he bore with 
great chearfulneſs and reſignation, 
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I rais'd thee drooping o'er a Parent's tomb, 
Too early clos'd! and Hope's prophetic eye 

Wou'd diſtant ſee thy riſing virtues bloom, 
And life's calm vale enjoy the brighteſt ſky, 


Hence oft I warn'd thee of the fatal ſnares, 
Which Vice alluring decks with fancy'd flow'rs, 
And thoſe dread ſpectres, which glide unawares, 
Where'er vain Pleaſure founds her guilty bow'rs. 


I taught thy breaſt to glow with well-earn'd praiſe, 
And feel the hapleſs miſ'ries of mankind; 
Effay'd to lead thee, where the heav'nly blaze 
Of ſacred truth illumes the darkſome mind. 


How happy they, who, as the ſeaſons roll, 
In Art's fair field amuſe the fleeting hours! 
No liſtleſs languor checks th” aſpiring Soul, — 
Exulting vigour nerves her riſing pow'rs. 


Yet happier they, when ſome companion dear, 
So late my boaſt! partakes the lov'd employ ; 
Each with finds home, each care contracts its ſphere, 
Each day augments life's unremitting joy. 


Where'er they go, all nature charms around, 
Her flow'rs perfume, her gales delighted play, 
Her rills ſweet prattle, echos ſoftly ſound, 
Her ſongſters warble, and her ſkies look gay. 


But while thus bleſt, ſome dark malignant pow'r, 
Sad fate of man! crept through thy youthful veins, 
Conſum'd thy bloom, as fades the tender flow'r, 
When froſts untimely blight the genial plains. 


I fear'd the worft, and what I cou'd eſſay d 
To ward the blow, and ſooth thy nightly tears; 
When nought avail'd, how did the viſions fade, 
Which Hope too fondly built in diſtant years! 
| For 
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For nought avail'd! the unrelenting dart 
Of Death, long ling' ring o'er remitted blows, 
At length prov'd fatal, mock'd each lenient art, 
And with thy life depriv'd me ot repoſe. 


With thee, Hope's flatt'ring progeny are dead, 


Which once with rapture many an hour could warm; 


With thee, gay Nature's ſylvan magic's fled, 
Nor leaves the world one trivial pow'r to charm, 


Now, ſank in grief, the ling'ring moments roll, 
No pleaſing cares my anxious breaſt inſpire, 

No tavourite ſtudies wing my languid ſoul, 
Dumb, but to woe, remains the Muſe's lyre. 


Methinks, where'er my lonely footſteps ſtray, 
A chearleſs gloom enwraps each object round, 
E'en fancy hears each whiſp'ring breeze convey 
Some ſad deſponding melancholy ſound. 


Dull ſighing winds o'er gloomy foliage beat, 
Dark low'ring groves intruding ſuns upbraid, 
Fond plaintive birds ſome chiding ſtrain repeat, 
And ev'ry flow'r* aſks ſadly where thou'rt ſtray'd. 


He's gone, ye prattling ſweets—gone far away, — 
No more ſhall he arrange your varying bloom, 

No more, well pleas'd, your nicer charms diſplay ;— 
Death's cruel hand has laid him in the tomb. 


No more ſhall Science wake him at the dawn, 
Nor paſt'ral reed employ him near the rills, 
No evening gales ſalute him on the lawn, 
Nor roving ſhepherds meet him on the hills. 


E 4 So 


* He was very fond of flowers, and during his illneſs their 
culture was his chief amuſement, 
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| ( 56 ) 
80 Croop'd, fo fell the deareſt of mankind, . 
And all, that Friendſhip now can give his bier, 
Is the laſt boon to life's ſhort hour aſſign'd, 
Affection's ſweet, tho* unavailing tear. 


Tis done:—And now perhaps this artleſs lay 
(Fond to preſerve thy mem'ry in theſe plains) 

O'er the pale cheek ſhall kindred tears convey, 
Where grief like mine its rigid ſway maintains, 


Then weep no more, my Muſe; thy ſorrows ceaſe, 
But joy to ſes him verge yon ambient glow; 
There, happy Youth, thy innocence has peace; 
A SaviouR ſmiles, and joys for ever flow. 


Bleſt hope! which tells my wearied Soul, ere long 
This earth ſhall let her tow'ring Genius free, 

And rais'd on high, *mid heav'n's enraptur'd throng, 
Enjoy her Gop, ETErNiTY, and Tres. 


CORYD ON, 


AN ELECGCY.: 


FEIGNED TO BE WRITTEN BY A COUNTRY-MAN, oF A 
TURN FOR LETTERS AND POETRY, DURING A VISIT 
TO SOME OF HIS ACQUAINTANCE, STUDENTS IN ONE 
OF THE UNIVERSITIES, 


THE OPENING. 


E peaceful Shades, where ſacred Science reigns, 
And Genius drinks her moſt prolific dews; 
Where ev'ry cell ſome raptur'd Sage contains, 
Or boaſts the warblings of the tuneful Muſe; 


O! leſs proſuſe your Attic ſtores diſplay, 
Leſs oſtentatious treat your rural gueſt; 
You little know (forgive the chiding lay---) 


The tort'ring thoughts theſe hallow'd ſcenes ſuggeſt. 
When 


( + -) 
When fate's worſt ills around our footſteps flow, 
Nor meet one murmur fromabridg'd deſires; 
hen the briſk Soul can with a ſmile forego 
Each higher joy, endearing Truth inſpires; 


Then ſhall we feel unenvious tranſports riſe, 
Where partial Arts but own the wealthy name; 

Then trace, well pleas'd, thoſe turrets to the ſkies, 
Which hide from [ndigence the paths of Fame. 


That Minds unbleſs'd with philoſophic lore, 
Their narrower views may feelingly bewail; 
That rural Genius oft might wiſh to ſoar, — 
Ye peaceful Shades, believe this genuine tale. 


In diſtant groves a Swain of nobleſt pow'rs, 
That Fortune e'er with niggard hand oppreſs'd, 
Frequent with ſongs would ſooth the ev'ning hours, 
Form'd to the movements of his feeling breaſt. 


Beneath an ivy'd rock's inviting ſhade, 
On a green bank o'erſpread with flow'rets ſweet, 
Where dropp'd a rill, and op'd a weſtern glade, 
He iov'd to fix his ever-tuneful ſeat. 


Wan with deſpair, and woeful was his look, 
(No ſhepherd heard him, but in tears was found) 
When late his lyre with theſe ſad accents ſhook, 
And caught th' attention of the plains around. 


CORYDON'S COMPLAINT. 


Hence! ye vain dreams, imagination gay 


O'er youthful minds with faithleſs purpoſe draws ; 


Hence - nor that bliſs within my reach diſplay, 
A thouſand bars for ever muſt oppoſe. 


Taught 
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Taught by experience and maturer years, 
Your ſanguine viſions idly court the eye; 
Hope feebly ſhines, where Reaſon diſapears, 
Nor owns the glare mere Fancy would ſupply. 


Though form'd with pow'rs to trace each learned art; 
Though all I wiſh their beauteous round contains ; 
Yet cruel Fate will ne'er the means impart, 
To let me rove beyond theſe lowly plains. 


For now Youth's quick advent'rous hours are fled; 
Leſs briſkly Genius runs her fervid race; 
Leſs glowing tints on Fancy's ſcenes are ſpread, 
And nerves leſs fine leſs ductile ſpirits trace. 


Hence, ſhould coy Fortune, more than uſual kind, 
Smile on my ſteps, thoſe ſmiles muſt chear too late; 

Hence *tis, vain dreams, I give you to the wind, 
Hence feel Deſpair ſole ruler of my fate. 


Sad hopeleſs Fate! beneath whoſe iron ſway 
The Soul ne'er lights her moſt reſplendent fires; 
At whoſe dark frown earth's lovelieſt ſcenes decay, 
Each Virtue ſickens, and each Joy expires. 


O! how unlike the tranſports, which ere while 


Sooth'd this fond breaſt, with youth's bright proſ- 
pets warm; 
When each new object wore a Seraph's ſmile, 
And ev'ry care from hope ſecur'd a charm! 


Then----(For one moment, dread Deſpair, allow 
A pleaſing ray to light thy gloomy ſhrine ; 

One fond ſhort moment, nor diſtruſt the vow, 
Which ſadly ſays, henceforth I'm wholly thine.) 


Then, unoppreſs'd with fick*ning diſcontent, 
Full many an eve, and many a lightſome day, 

With all the ſtrength indulgent Nature lent, 

O'er Arts fair page I took my chearful way. 
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And oft the rocks, which bound yon woodland hills, 
Have ſeen me ſtudious wand'ring at their feet; 

Oft has ſome Muſe, where fall theſe murm'ring rills, 
Charm'd each fine feeling with her warblings ſweet. 


For there, far from the buſy world retir'd, 
I choſe to trace each deep inviting theme; 

There gave, well pleas'd, each hint, with fancy fir'd, 
Full pow'r to form ſome dear deluſive dream, 


But ftill thoſe viſions moſt detain'd my view 
Warm with the joys celeſtial Science yields; 
Or which pourtray'd your fate, ye happy few, 
Who rove at large through all her beauteous fields. 


Yes; oft has Fancy ſeen your turrets gay : 
O'er the fair meads of Cam and Is1s gleam ;— 
Oft have I known her ſhadowy tints diſplay 
The favourite ſtory of your bliſs ſupreme ; 


The morn in truth's alluring ſearch employ'd, 
The eve devote to Friendſhip's milder fire; 
All Wiſdom's charms luxuriantly enjoy'd, 
All tranſports felt, which Virtue can inſpire. 


Oh! to what heights th* advent'rous Soul may riſe, 
Thus free from care, thus peacefully ſerene! 

With what keen ardour pierce her kindred ſkies, 
And ſcan each movement of this vaſt machine! 


Here Fancy triumphs; here at large ſhe pours 
Her gliſtering pageants o'er atrial plains; 
Here all inſpir'd, amid her roſeate bow'rs, 
The Muſe adjuſts her moſt harmonious ftrains. 


See! o'er yon vault what orbs reſplendent glow !— 
"Twas theſe illum'd immortal NzwTon's page. 
Hark! from yon cloud what dulcet warblings flow !— 
Such notes firſt prompted MiLTon's heav nly rage. 
And 
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And whence that gleam?—Methinks o'er yonder plain, 
(But now in duſky glimm'rings hid from view,) 
Bright as the morn, I ſee a god-like train 
Immortal rounds of happineſs purſue. 


"Tis they, whoſe Genius led them to aſpire 
Beyond the ſordid triflings of the mind; 

All, who have ſwept with {kill the Muſe's lyre, 
Or ſhone in Arts, which dignify mankind:— 


'Tis they, who, ſmit with Fame's enchanting ſound, 
Felt the glad voice, life's moſt ſubſtantial good; 

Whoſe riſing youth the happieſt culture crown'd, 
Whoſe riper views no caſual bars withſtood, 


Hail glorious Band! the meed, your virtues ſought, 
Each moment amply on your mem'ry pours, 

Nor vain your hopes, nor vain th' expence of thought, 
Which wakeful Study gave your midnight hours. 


Ah! 'tis no more;—the air-form'd viſion's fled, 
And with it flies each bright, each pleaſing ray; 

So Fame's fair dreams a while my youth miſled, 
So Time at length deſtroy'd their proſpects gay. 


The night, which now the dreary world invades, 
The clouds, that with unuſual horrors roll, 

Too well I feel apt. emblem of the ſhades, 
Which haunt th' unhappy muſings of my ſoul. * 


No, 


Probably the thought here is borrowed from the following 
one in YouxG's Revenge. 


Rage on, ye winds, burſt clouds, and waters roar ! 
You bear a juſt reſemblance of my fortune, 
And ſuit the gloomy habit of my ſoul, 
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No, never more in ſweet delirium loſt, 
Shall Fancy fondly on her offspring gaze; 
Vain all her efforts, vain her nobleſt boaſt, _ 
Unlearn'd, unknown to patronage and praiſe. 


Ne'er muſt her pow'rs partake thoſe joys divine, 
Truth's lovely fields to cultur'd minds impart; 
Ne'er deck their bound'ries with ſome fair deſign, 
Where Genius triumphs in the charms of art. 


But ever wretched, hopeleſs, and forlorn, 
(Immur'd in vales far from each gen'rous eye) 
Like nature's baſeſt, moſt ignobly born, 
Live undiſtinguiſh'd, and unhonour'd die. 


Thus many a Swain has ſpent life's chearleſs bloom; 
Thus Genius oft has preſs'd the clay-cold bier; 
Oblivion thus from Merit's injur'd tomb 
Blots the fair name forever with a tear. 


Ah! why did Heav'n, regardleſs of my woe, 
With love of fame this feeling breaſt inſpire? 
Why on my Soul its nobler gifts beſtow, 
And not provide the nurture they require? 


Or rather why, like other harmleſs ſwains, 
Were not fit talents to my fate afſign'd ? 
Why not each joy connected with theſe plains, 
And all my wiſhes to my flocks confin'd? 
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Then had life's hour in ſofteſt tranſport fled, 
All nature bloom'd with ſweetly varying charms, 
Health's roſy ſmiles my careleſs cheeks o'erſpread, 
And Peace each night ſecur'd mein its arms. 


— 


Then had J oft, wak'd by the ſprightly horn, 
Ere the grey miſts diſclos'd the mountain's face, 
Briſk on its ſummits met the riſing morn, t 


And own'd no joys ſuperior to the chace. 
Then 
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Then had no grief theſe trembling nerves unſtrung, 
No fruitleſs anguiſh ſunk theſe languid eyes, 
Nor theſe ſad accents falPn from ſorrow's tongue, 
Nor ye, my Friends, thus mix'd them with your ſighs. 


tt 
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1 5 I've ſeen bleak Winter oft lead on the ſpring, 
| The wretched captive from his chains repriev'd; 
I've ſeen the birds forget the ſtorm and fing, 
But never once Deſpair's ſad load reliev'd. 
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I've ſeen the day but wherefore name the day ?— 
"Tis gone—it fled, as flies that glimpſe divine; 

Farewel, my Friends! adieu, each flatt'ring ray !— 
The conflict's paſt—Deſpair, I'm wholly thine. 
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THE CONCLUSION, 


Here Cox v DO broke off his mournful tale: 

And now the ſan was ſunk beneath the floods, 
Now ſlowly rifing, with her luſtre pale, 

The moon juſt peep'd above the quiv'ring woods. 
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A while he ſeem'd with toil and ſorrow ſpent; 
By fits his viſage more diſorder'd grew; 

Then, all at once, like one of frantic bent, 
Swift o'er the lawn he from his fellows flew. 
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He flew— and as he vaniſh'd from their fight, 
*Tis ſaid portentous ſigns ſpoke miſchief near; 
Thrice ſcream'd the owl, twice ſhot the ſtars of night, 
And thrice, and twice each breaſt was chill'd with 
fear. 


*T was then, the dire contagion ſeiz'd his head; 
Nor yet has Reaſon reaſſum'd its throne ; 
From vale to vale he ſeeks precarious bread, 
And thoughtleſs Folly mocks his conſtant moan. : 
Thus 
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Thus did th* unhappy Shepherd's peace of mind 
To vain aſpirings fall an early prey ;— 
Nor are much leſs diſaſt'rous ills combin'd 
In him, who now attempts the dorian lay. 


The ſame regard for truth's illuſtrious cauſe, 
The ſoothing efforts of the tuneful reed, 

The ſame fond paſſion for well-earn'd applauſe, 
To ſordid toil and darkſome climes decreed. 


Save that leſs genius, leſs advent'rous fire, 
Temper'd with thoughts that more ſedately flow ; 

A certain meekneſs, which dares ſcarce aſpire, 
Subject his boſom to leſs poignant woe. 


And from this humbler temp'rature of ſoul, 
Mild reſignation, time's all-healing balm, 
Ere long he hopes life's hours will happier roll, 

Soft, if not brilliant; if obſcurely, calm. 


„That Minds unbleſs'd with philoſophic lore, 
Their narrower views may feelingly bewail ; 

That rural Genius oft might wiſh to ſoar, —- 
Ve peaceful Shades, believe this genuine tale. 


Ye do believe,—Oft with your favourite Gzz x 
I know ye weep th' unletter'd ruſtic's fate; 
Oft, ſympathizing with his heav'nly lay, 
Some hapleſs hiſt'ry of our vales relate. 


Though ſweet the ſigh, chill penury and pain 
Spontaneous call from Pity's melting breaſt, 

Sweeter's the figh, which Genius, ſtill humane, 
Heaves for her ſons with life's low cares oppreſs'd. 


But ceaſe, my Muſe—thy daring hand with-hold, 
Nor longer hope indulgence from theſe ſhades; 

Cloſe the fond ſtrain;—our purpos'd tale is told, 
And ev'ry hour my ling' ring feet upbraids. G 

| et 


( 

1 Yet, though theſe warblings wild diſplay no art, 
11 | Too long ['ve linger'd from my native cell, 

it One effort more, warm iſſuing from the heart, 

| | Muſt bid theſe honour'd, happy Shades farewel. - 


My friends, farewel—Ah! can you ſympathize? 
Do you my ſteps with pitying tears purſue ?— 

Thus Angels wept, when o'er loſt Paradiſe 
Our hapleſs Parents breath'd a laſt adieu. 


And truſt the Muſe, while Mem'ry can ſupply 
Aught from her ſtores eſteem'd unuſual dear, 

Oft ſhall theſe manſions bloom in Fancy's eye, 
Theſe gen'rous drops command a kindred tear, 
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ONSCIOUS, of all the various paths purſu'd 
Life's joys to compaſs, and its 11s elude, 

What beſt can Nature's genuine children pleaſe, . 
Is rural labours mix'd with ſtudious eaſe.— 
Conſcious, how ſoon our longeſt day muſt end; 
How frail the threads, on which its joys depend; 
What num'rous cares each buſt'ling ſcene ſurround ; 
What inbred fears th* advent'rous boſom wound; 
How vain the tale, which pride at length will tell, 
Gold, glittring gold can all theſe ills diſpel ;— 
Conſcious of this, and how infidious Time, 
O'er youth advanc'd, ſteals onward to our prime, 

| | | Permit 
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Permit your Friend to multiply the ſtrains 
So oft you've heard, which ſung his native plains ; 
With life's beſt hope, and all their charms in view, 
On bolder wing a favourite theme purſue; . 
Fond to revive, and crown with grateful praiſe 
Thoſe happier ſcenes, which bleſs'd our youthful days; 


Court you, once more, to joys with care unmix'd, 
And fix your wiſhes where his own are fix'd. 

Yes, haſte, my Friend, in earneſt let us prove 

Thoſe ſoft delights we both ſo warmly love; 

Let us, while more important views inſpire, 

From ſordid life to ſome calm vale retire; 

There, wrap'd in peace, Truth's radiant charms ſurveys 
Nor fear, like gold, thoſe charms will e'er decay ;— 
Led by the glory, which her form ſurrounds, 

Excurſive range through Nature's utmoſt bounds; 
View what this Earth within her womb contains; 
What mean yon fires, which gild th' ethereal plains; 
How lifeleſs atoms, urg*d by myſtic pow'rs, | 
Glow in the ſtars, and deck the field with flow'rs; | 
What wond'rous art attun'd the human frame, 

And through its organs breath'd the vital flame; 
'Explore the ſecret movements of the mind; 

Sound moral laws, and ſee by what they bind; 

Trace the quick paſſions to their dark retreat, 

And ſcan the point, where taſte and ſcience meet 
Till, from unnumber'd marks of deep deſign, 

The ſoul exulting owns the ſource divine; 

With pious ardour hopes ere long to ſhare 

True virtue's meed in regions void of care; 

Where all is light, and truth, and love, and joy, 

No clouds can darken, and no time deſtroy, 


Welcome and ſoft as falls the ev'ning ray, 
Which mildly ſhuts ſome ſummer's ſultry day; 
: F So 
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So mildly ſoft, the ſtudious page thrown by, 
Gay trifling hours of intermiſſion fly. 
Hurt by no care we vacantly purſue 
Ten thouſand whims, good-humour ſets in view 
Bright Fancy wakes; briſk Lite 1s up in arms; 
Each bird fings ſweetly, and each proſpect charms. 
What joy we taſte, while ſhepherds, ever gay, 
Around the hearth their antic gambols play ! 
See on each face unanxious health expreſs'd, 
And rapture blyth diſtend each ſocial breaſt ; 
Eyes dipp'd in love their ſoft contagion dart, 
And virtue's fires all glowing round the heart. 
Tis then no joke can paſs without its ſmile; 
"Tis then no tale ſeems clad in uncouth ſtyle; 
Tis then alone we ſee pure Nature reign, 
And ſpite of form her genuine rights maintain ; 
While terms uaſtudied, looks which ne'er betray, 
Mark all they teel, and all their thoughts convey. 
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Such varied hours will Virtue ever pleaſe, 
Such ſcenes degrade not Philoſophic Eaſe, 


Could Libertines, and all the giddy crew, 
Who, loſt to ſhame, voluptuous life purſue, 
But for one moment from the croud retire, 
And feel what tranſports ſcenes like theſe inſpire; 
How ſoon each ſenſual object they'd deſpiſe, 
The midnight bowl, the glance of wanton eyes! 
How ſoon break through th' aſſociated bands, 
Which madd'ning Riot weaves with 1mpious hands! 
Convinc'd, true joys alone from wiſdom flow; 
' hat temp'rate meals can only health beſtow ; 
That peace of mind, and all the cherub throng 
Of ſmiling Hopes to innocence belong ; 
That Friendſhip's charms can only laſting prove, 
Where kindred minds unite in virtuous love; 


That 


| „ 
That all theſe bleſſings moſt ſupremely reign, 
Where ſimple Nature charms the ſimple Swain. 


Hail! NATURE, hail! at thy celeſtial ſhrine 
Still let me bend, and duteous vows reſign. 
From thy pure ſource I drew the tuneful pow'rs, 
The love of peace and philoſophic hours; 
Whate'er the hurtful paſſions might command, 
Each nicer taſte, thou gav'ſt with lib'ral hand; 
The ſocial fires, which round the boſom glow, 
The pitying ſigh, which feels another's woe ;— 
Founts, whoſe meanders wind in beauteous ſtrife 
Through the fair meads of calm ſequeſter'd life. 
Nor leave me here, but on my raptur'd foul 
Thy wond'rous page continue to unroll, 
Where all thy myſtic notices unite 
In one clear flood of far-extended light. 
So ſhall thy name employ this grateful lyre, 
While thou canſt charm, or wake its tuneful fire, — 
Thou only guide in Science” dark domain, 
Thou too, fair TxuTH, attend the votive ſtrain: 
O! lead me where, in order's beauteous guiſe, 
Thy firm-built tow'rs to fields ethereal riſe, 
And from whoſe chryſtal battlements the blaze 
Of heaven-drawn light beams forth ten thouſand ways; 
Where mental clouds, like earth-born miſts, diſſolve, 
And Doubt's dark tracts no more our ſteps involve; 
Where all the wily Sophiſt's tinſel'd wares, 
The paths where Errour hides her fatal ſnares, 
The duſt unhallow'd, which with frantic hand 
The impious Deiſt ſcatters o'er the land, 
Touch'd with thy radiance, like the hags of night, 
Stand full confeſs'd, or vaniſh from the ſight. — 
Thus gild life's vale, thus chear the tedious way, 
Which leads us pilgrims to the realms of day. 
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So ſhalt thou with thy Siſter * ever ſhare 
My boldeſt numbers, and my warmeſt prayer. 


Such were the notes my earlieſt youth eſſay' d; 
Such are the ſtrains, which ſtill can moſt perſuade. 
Then farewel, World! This moment I forego 
All claim to joys thy buſtling ſcenes beſtow : 

Why longer court thee? why one hour miſuſe 

In vain parade abhor'd by ev'ry Muſe? 

I from thee run to groves and peaceful cells, 

«© Where heavenly-penſive Contemplation dwells; ”” 
Where Truth and Nature meet, with ſmiles divine, 
Each votive prayer, breath'd round their hallow'd ſhrine; 
Where, far remov'd from life's luxurious bowl, 

The temp'rate hours in ſweet ſucceſſion roll; 

Vain thoughts aſſail not, each wild wiſh retires, 

And virtue blooms in ſanctify'd deſires. 


Come then, ye Heav'n-born Siſters, lead the way, 
And all the ſecrets of your realms diſplay ; 
Bare the rude boſom of thoſe dreary caves, 
Where old Cocvrus rolls his darkſome waves; 
Shew me how metals ſhoot their ſparkling veins; 
How fairer gems receive their vivid ſtains ; 
Through what pure frata of your regions flow 
The healing waters of the ſacred ſpaw ; 
Whence dread VuLcano draws his fiery birth, 
And pent-up flames ſhake terribly the earth. 
Nor hide thoſe pow'rs reſolving bodies move, 
Their ſeeming hatred, and their ſeeming love; 
Why here, the parties meet in ſoft embrace, 
And there, repellent furies ſhake the place; 
Why in dark clouds, his all the ſcene confounds, 
And that more pleaſing ſhoots its chryſtal bounds. 

For 
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For ſacred lecture, next to ſcenes repair, 
Where chearful ſun-beams dart through purer air; 
Where light and ſhade their lovely traits diſplay, 
And all creation ſmiles in fervid day. 
Kindly reveal by what myſterious law 
The num'rous plants their genial moiſture draw; 
What moulds their ſtems, what plaſtic pow'r endues 
With thouſand virtues, and with thouſand hues. 
Teach me alike, with philoſophic eye 
To view the meteors of the changeful ſky; 
The buoyant clouds, with tinge of ev'ry ſhade; 
The glorious arch on heav'n's broad face diſplay d; 
The ſtreaming lights in northern regions ſeen, 
And gliſt'ring dews, which filver o'er the green; 
The livid bolts, that through the ether glide, 
When thund'ring ſtorms on wings of light'ning ride. 


Fir'd with theſe views, ye Progeny divine, 
Let not this earth our ſtudious rounds confine ; 
But, nobly urg'd, to fields ſublimer riſe, 
And trace the glories of yon ſparkling ſkies; 
Breathe for a while ethereal gales, impreſs'd 
With lenient hand on Contemplation's breaſt; 
Then, while each pulſe new vigour ſeems to gain, 
While flaming orbs oppoſe their fires in vain, 
With critic eye thoſe wand'ring lights ſurvey, 
Whoſe ſilent feet dance round the god of day; 
Aſſign their force, compute th' eternal bounds 
Preſcrib'd by Nature to their fervid rounds; 
Explore how ſimply from two gen'ral laws 
Each dark appearance of their movement flows; 
How the fierce Stranger, whoſe portentous train 
Once ev'ry age torments th' unletter'd ſwain, 
Alike their edicts willingly obeys, 
As the pale Wand'rer, which each month diſplays. 
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69 
D——y, for thee, long have theſe heav'nly Maids 
With radiant ſmiles illum'd their darkeſt ſhades; 
Long led thy ſteps, although thy years be few, 
Where firſt great NREWTOx's tow'ring genius flew 
Tracing each law, each pow'r, each myllic line, 


Which comprehends creation's vaſt deſign; 


From atom's trembling in attraction's ray, 
To ſyſtems bounding through the realms of day. 


Dark are the cells contain the human Mind, 
More dark the laws its quick excurſions bind, 

And darker ſtill the movements, which inſpire 

The pow'rs of thought, that beam in living fire. 
Yet here, my Friend, in theſe ideal groves, 

Thy ſtudious eye with like diſcernment roves 
Sees ev'ry glade with ſmiling flow'rs abound ; 

Sees ev'ry tree with fruit ambroſial crown'd; 

Walks ever turn'd with exquiſite deſign 

Bow'rs, where fond Love might ſofteſt chaplets twine; 
Each rill with muſic urge its pebbl'd way; 

Each bird yield rapture from its ſcented ſpray ; 
Each ſculptur'd ſtone, with taſle ſublimely pil'd, 
And Epex blooming in th* apparent wild. 
Thus ſtill *tis found, though darkneſs ſeems to reign 
In ſome freſh field of Science? vaſt domain; 
Though pathleſs waſtes affright with dreary bounds, 
And ev'ry ſtep ſome puzzling maze ſurrounds; 

Yet, let but ſtudious Induſtry apply, 

And ſcan the gloom with philoſophic eye, 

Like magic ſcenes, ſtraight all the ſhades decay, 
And charms unnumber'd deck the face of day; 

New openings lead to where new proſpects riſe, 

And obvious all the well-plan'd champaign lies. — 
Thus Locks firſt ſaw, and happily defin'd 

Full many a bloom, and diſtrict of the Mind. 

"Twas 
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»Twas in theſe fields, in all her charms attir'd, 
Fair Science firſt her heav'nly flame inſpir'd; 

Firſt on our eyes ſablimer ſcenes diſplay'd, 

Than Shepherds gamb'ling o'er the panſy'd glade; 
Bade greater bliſs attend night's ſtudious hours, 

Than Love's ſoft whiſpers breath*d in glimm'ring bow'rs. 
And here it was, by native Genius led, 

Our youthful days in active roving fled; 

On jocund tiptoe ſcal'd the mountain's ſide, 

Or bruſh'd through woods with ſwift CaM1LL a's pride; 
Happy to find ſome rill, or fruitful ſpray, 

With copious ſweets reward the tedious way; 

Nor mourn'd the time, unconſcious of our fate, 
Theſe forlorn wand'rings own'd their hapleſs date: 
Hapleſs, alas! fince ev'ry aid ſhould meet 

To guide aright youth's inexperienc'd feet; 

Some learn'd Companion, with their bent in view, 
Should to its ſecrets give the ſhorteſt clue; 

Some foſt'ring hand each mental effort rear; 

Some Friend with ſmiles the tedious voyage chear; 
Or elſe, perhaps, in vain their ſtrength's employ'd,— 
Death calls them hence, ere half the ſcene's enjoy'd. 


Thus were we toiling o'er the ſacred lawn, 
To ev'ry gen'rous learned eye unknown, 
When friendly Chance the ſelf-ſame time convey'd 
Our wand" ring feet along the ſelf-ſame glade; 
Years, taſtes, deſigns, and notions near ally'd, 
Soon round our breaſts diffus'd pure Friendſhip's tide. 
Hence many an hour together did we ſtray, 
In ſweeteſt league, where Science led the way; 
While ev'ry ſtep a like ambition fir'd, 
New toils ſuggeſted, and new ſtrength inſpir'd. 
But you, my Friend, with brighter pow'rs endu'd, 
With utmoſt eaſe each darkſome tract purſu'd, 
| F 4 Nor 
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Nor ſtood aghaſt, when Alps aſſail'd the ſky, 
Or plains immenſe broke on the weary'd eye ;— 
Laborious rounds, my ſteps had ne'er eſſay'd, 
Had not thy hand oft lent its friendly aid! 
For, truant-like, although my Soul eſteems 
Whate'er of truth from darkeſt objects gleams, 
Yet oft the toil, which ſhould theſe lights diſplay, 
Checks each reſolve, till Eaſe conſumes the day. 


Dear fatal Easz! Ah! why in moſs-clad bow'rs 

Doſt thou ſtill woo me to inglorious hours? 
Why make yon finch's ſoft melodious ſtrain 
O'er many a morn my ling'ring ſteps detain ; 
And, liſtleſs laid along the babbling ſtream, 
'Tell me my pipe can emulate its theme ? 
Or why, more tempting, ſhew the ſocial ring, 
Where through the eve rapt Poets fit and fing; 
Now, ſooth'd to love, draw from the wand'ring wire 
Sweet notes attun'd to Hope and young Deſire; 
Now all the peal ot choral rage unite, 
And deeds heroic in loud notes recite? 
See, ſee th' effect! they've rais'd the ſlumb'ring Soul; 
See! o'er each face the various paſſions roll— 
Through all their range th' according muſic flies 
According breaſts as fondly ſympathize. 
It muſt be ſo----Theſe ſcenes of milder hue 
Claim half my leiſure as their rightful due; 
*Tis Nature's edict, let me then obey; 
No Reaſon murmurs at ſo ſoft a ſway. 
« Yes, one replies, ** each dark, laborious truth 
Is beſt attain'd in quick aſpiring Youth. 
Age, when impreſſions on the mem'ry fail, 
And clouds of care o'er fancy's dreams prevail, 
Age, weary Age, ſtill ſhuns the ſtudious night, 
And in paft labours beſt ſecures delight; 

: Or, 
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Or, if Amuſement claim more active hours, 
Adjuſts the ſcene to its declining pow'rs. 


Struck with the truth, which here th' ingenuous Muſe 
Throws out to check her own encroaching views; 
Nor more convinc'd what plan true Wiſdom loves, 
Than firmly bent to a& as ſhe approves, 

Your hours, my Friend, few trifling moments know, 
But in one conſtant ſtudious channel flow, 

(Wiſely reſerving for leſs vig*rous Age 

The ſoothing ſcenes, which deck the Muſe's page.) 
And now from paths pure ſpeculation yields, 
Thy ſteps are turn'd to range more uſeful fields: 
The num'rous ills man's tender frame muſt feel, 
The god-like Art, which would his torment heal, 
Now aſk thy care; and, may the Muſe divine, 
And ſpeak her hopes in one plain delphic line, 
Ere long, as far as flies thy Maſter's fame, 

So far will fly thy more exalted Name; 

For by a Head, no truth could long elude, 

Join'd to a Heart, with much good-will endu'd, 
Diſeaſe muſt fall, or only hope to reign, 

Where blind Intemp'rance courts the deadly bane. 


While Art's bright page thus wings thy happier hours, 
And the briſk Soul expands her youthful pow'rs, 
Fate's harſheſt edict dooms me to forego 
All tempting ſweets from Wiſdom's fountains flow. 
The day too little for my toil appears, 

And conſtant folly ſtuns my weary'd ears; + 
While 

* The perſon addreſſed, was then ſtudying Phyfic under 

Dx. Bxzacxzn of LaxcasTEgER; author of ſeveral valuable 


tracts in that art, and alſo eminent for a very extenſive and 
ſucceſsful practice in his profeſſion. 


f When this epiſtle was written the author was an aſſiſtant 
in an Academy bordering upon Lox don. 
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While ev'ry word, which aims at aught refin'd, 
And ev'ry act, which ſpeaks th' aſpiring mind, 
Meet, ere compleated, or their ends are try'd, 
A Tyrant's cenſure, and a Pedant's pride. 
Such are the ſcenes now chill my drooping Soul; 
Thus o'er my head the tedious moments roll: 
But ſoon they end Arous'd at Freedom's call, 
Soon juſt Reſentment breaks her ſordid thrall, 
And flies from plains, where ſmiles muſt only chear 
A fop's pert noiſe, or rake's deiſtic ſneer; 
From modes, deſtructive to each ſocial glow, 
From men, whoſe virtues quit them in the beau, 
From laviſh precepts, dark polluted ſkies, 
Andill-form'd thoughts, for ever in diſguiſe. 


Impell'd by Nature's moſt prevailing voice, 
By Reaſon canvaſs'd, ere reſolv'd in choice, 
My native fields ſhall ſoon receive again 
Their curious, trifling, renegado Swain. 
But as ye hope in future lays to ſhine, 
From ſweet cords drawn of minſtrelſy divine, 
I charge you, O! ye Vales, and well-known Hills, 
High-waving Woods, and ſweetly-tinkling Rills, 
Your former charms unfaded let me find, 
Nor dart one gloom to hurt my tranquil Mind. 
And, good yourſelves, each ſweet aſſociate bring, 
Which raps the Soul when rais'd on Fancy's wing ; 
Let ev'ry ſcene ſome youthful bliſs recal, 
The ev'ning ſhades with ſome dear viſion fall; 
Each rill yield more than muſic as it flows ; 
Each gale waft heav*n-born accents as it blows; 
While in each rock, each ſhed, or loftier pile, 
An old acquaintance greets me with a ſmile, 


| Haſte then, my Friend, kind Nature's whiſpers hear, 
And ſhare thoſe joys, which once you held ſo dear; 
Nor 
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Nor form one doubt, but with their wonted charms 
Thoſe groves will ſooth you in their peaceful arms. 
Haſte, loſe no time, with me the hours renew, ! 
So late in eaſe, or ſtudious tranſports flew, | 
Towns to thy Art, ere now, of uſe can yield 

No more, than what may meet thee in the field : 

Though ſome ſmall trait which marks great Nature's face, 

May beſt be ſeen in one peculiar place, 

She's till the ſame, and from her gen'ral lines 

He moſt muſt learn, who moſt in Science ſhines. 
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Releas'd at length from life's too pond'rous chains, 
And wrapt in ſhades, where peaceful virtue reigns, 
O !----(don't, my Friend, the frequent thought reprove; 
All dwell with pleaſure on the theme they love)---- 
What heart-felt joys will wing the hours away, 
And cloſe the ſcene of life's unclouded day! 
From healthful ſpirits, ne'er oppreſs'd with ſpleen, 
From meek-ey'd Contemplation, ſtill ſerene, _ 
From thoughts humane, ſooth'd by the Muſe's lyre, 
From all the joys religious truths inſpire, 
Daily ſhall Friendſhip's circles wider flow, 
And ſocial warmth with gath'ring ardour glow. 
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Perhaps the Soul, amid theſe tranquil hours, 
For fancy'd Fame ſhall ftretch her nobleſt pow'rs; 
Fondly provincial laurels hope to wear, 
And foremoſt ſtand in Science” bold career; 
Or wake the lyre to ſoft inſtructive tales 
With {kill unuſual in theſe lowly vales.— 
Pleaſing Ambition!—nor the ardour blame; 
Virtue, at leaſt, will brighten in the flame, * 
And many an hour, tho? vain each flatt'ring ſcheme, 


Shall ſweetly glide in life's deluſive dream. | 
Perhaps 


* I am not certain whether the thought in this line be not 
borrowed. | 
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Perhaps, ſtill more theſe bleſſings to improve, 
The ſoothing joys of ſweet connubial Love, 
The ſoft attachment of ſome virtuous Fair 

May give new tranſports to each rural care; 

Fix ev'ry wiſh to more domeſtic bounds, 

And heal, ere felt, misfortune's rankling wounds. 
Then, haply ſhould our cheartul hearths ſurvey 
A riſing Offspring, innocently gay, 

The thouſand, teaſing, buſy projects plan, 
Which ſpeak the genius of the future Man; 

To aid each effort of their trifling hours, 

To cultivate the ſoul's expanding pow'rs, 

To ſee fair virtue o'er their actions gleam, 
Would crown each day with happineſs ſupreme. 
Perhaps, while anxious o'er their tender youth 
To pour the beams of mild inſtructive truth, 
(And Mem'ry, to her old atchievements true, 
Recals each precept back in fair review) 

Fond Hope may in ſome blooming prattler find 
A Soul for virtue's nobleſt deeds deſign'd, 

Or which in arts may heights unuſual riſe, 
And ope new regions to our wond'ring eyes. 
Nor vain zhe/e Viſions, ſhou'd their tablets fair 
Prove the falſe forms of unſubſtantial air, 

Since in our Boys a ſecond chance is found, 
To fix a name for ſome rare deed renown'd, 
While ſuch fond dreams once more their charms acquire, 
Once more revive the joys of youthful fire. 


Thus ſhall our days in peace ſecurely flow, 
'Thus yield each bliſs our being can beſtow. 
And, ever calm, when age, chill age prevails, 
And all around the eye's keen lightning fails; 
When the vain hopes of tranſient life expire, 
And Friendſhip ſtooping owns her wajning fire, 


All 
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All harmoniz'd, and wrapt in holy views, 
The flutt'ring Soul ſhall through her evening muſe ;— 
And, when at length ſhe meets her laſt ſad ſcene, 
With eyes on Heav'n o'er-look the pang between; 
Spring to thoſe realms, thoſe fair ethereal a 
Alone adapted to her ſacred powers; 
«« Where all is light, and truth, and love, and joy, 
No clouds can darken, and no time deſtroy,” 


Thus has your Friend (join'd with what tuneful aid 
The Muſe vouchſafes) his plan of Life diſplay'd; 
And if its ſcenes hold up to Fancy's view 
One bliſs, which gen'ral Reaſon would purſue ; 
If aught peculiar ſtrike with ſecret charm, 

Cling near the heart, and in idea warm; 

In future years, where'er your footſteps ſtray, 
May all theſe joys attend you on the way ! 

But as I truſt the groves, where we reſide, 

No ſtroke of chance will ever far divide, 

So let me hope---(though ſanguine be the lay, 
And Ills o'er Man will ne'er forget their ſway)---- 
That, when his dart the King of terrours throws, 
And low in duſt our weary limbs repoſe, 

"Twill oft be found, theſe artleſs lines relate 

No wiſh, but prov'd prophetic of our fate. 
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A FAMILIAR EPISTLE FROM THE COUNTRY 
h 7 0 
MR. C. R——Y, PAINTER IN LONDON.* 


DEAR FRIEND 


ITHOUT attempting in ſome courtly way 
To frame excuſes for my long delay, 

Another charm, if ſagely I divine, 
Shall make my peace and recommend each line... 
Another charm what does the juggler mean? 
A rhyme, good Sir,—won't this divert your ſpleen ? 
Yes; if Ijudge aright, the jingling art 
Willever hold its influence o'er your heart, 
And, where it cannot merit better praiſe, 
Your joco-critic ſmile full ſurely raiſe. | 
All this in view, I ſnatch the grey-gooſe quill, 
And fearleſs mount the high Parnaſſian hill, 
Where frail mortality much gentler feels 
The load of earth, which clogs her mental wheels; 
Where, verging on the giddy moon's domain, 
Ten thouſand whimſies croud the tumid brain; 
And often what we raptur'd Bards indite 
Bears ſuch reſemblance to our heav'nly ſite, 


Now 


* The direct oppoſition of ſome ſentiments in this epiſtle and 
the laſt may perhaps be thus properly accounted for. ..lt is ſaid, 
that every ſeven years make an alteration in our opinions; which 
time is about the difference of their dates. Something alſo may 
be attributed to poetical exaggeration, but probably more to 
that infirmity of human. nature, which makes us generally dif. 
ſatisfied with the advantages of our preſent ſituation, and too 


anxious for thoſe we imagine connected with another. 
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(Now deck'd with ſtars, which flame from pole to pole, 
Now plung'd in clouds where bick'ring thunders roll, 
So ſtrangely various, ſo exceeding high) 
That few attempt its myſt'ries to deſcry, 
Save our rare ſelves, who handle, now and then, 
The bruſh, the chiſſel, fiddle - ſtick, and pen. — 
In proof of this, let any other man 
Expound the laſt two diſtichs if he can.— 
No, —'tis in vain; as well might I or you 
Attempt to read the ſymbols of Peru, 
Or with the lingo ſpread o'er ſurgeon's boxes 
Cure earthquakes, agues, peſtilence, and poxes. 


Thus rais'd on high—(hence o'er the mighty track, 
I've lately form'd, enabled to look back) 
My duteous Muſe ſhall forthwith take in hand 
To *noint * the Lo Dutch picture you demand; 
Tell of my jaunt each happ'ning good or ill-a, 
And how I found myſelf when at my Villa, 


Though many a curſe, if curſes could avail, 
I owe to that new faſhion'd kind of Jail, 
Which on four wheels a ſavage Turn-key drives 
From town to town, regardleſs of the lives 
Of thoſe poor wretches, deſtin'd by hard fate 
To farm breech-room within its odious grate, 
Where ſleepleſs nights, extortion, and foul ſmells 
Might vie with Newgate's moſt abandon'd cells;— 
Though ev'ry Briton fir'd with Freedom's cauſe, 
Who ought of fit and decent uſage knows, 
Who feels one lib'ral ſentiment within, 
Will curſe, I ſay, this anti-chriſtian gin, 
Yet truth muſt own, to th' credit of LA D-LANE, 
One rule's obſerv'd, that's thoughtful and humane: 


In 


From anoint, a cant word at that time current between the 
parties. 
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In Town by day it lands its country fare, 

To heal their jolts with city fights ſo rare; 

But when compell'd to bid theſe charms adieu, 
A midnight ſtage receives the ſobbing crew; 
Judging full well, that none, who rightly know 
The num'rous joys your affluent ſcenes beſtow, 
Would, in the brilliance of the living day, 

Let twice ſix horſes drag their corps away.— 
Thus oft *tis ſeen, urg'd by ſome morbid ill, 

We ſhut our eyes to gulp the bitter pill. 


Crack goes the whip,—and now our motley thiong 
From th' Two-neck'D-sWAN is hurrican'd along; ; 
But all fo drowſy, ſhy, or very dull, 

Of beer ſo void, or of the ſpleen ſo full, 
That,—tho't may ſeem a riddle to relate, 

When each half-minute had its tte à te, 

And many a member mov'd againſt the will,— 
Few Dutchmen's tongues were ever held more ſtill; 
Save when th' old pavement with a jolt would raiſe 
A heavy curſe againſt all wicked ways, 

Or make ſome female feelingly remark, 

"Tis ſad dull work to travel in the dark. 


| Now paſs'd the walls of that renowned place, 

Where W—x—D lodges his New-river grace, 

Whoſe purging waters, iſſuing day by day 

Along the pipe of his adopted clay, 

(Or copious turn'd on three laborious Gins " 

Hie to each boghouſe of your ſecret fins; 

And—grant your faith be ſtrong and *haviour civil— 

Sweep their contents down FLEET-piTCH to the D—1; 

Here, ſmoothly urg'd along the level ſand, 

(Heedleſs of lamps which ſmile on either hand) 3 
a 


Three deputy preachers, whoſe names it is not material 
to remember, 
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Each ſpeechleſs Soul, if haply not aſleep, | 
Or views its cares in melancholy deep, 

Back to dear Lonpon in the ſpirit goes, 

Or drowns a ſigh beneath a louder noſe. 

And while this fit of doleful dumps obtains, 

And o'er both bonks dread recollection reigns, 
(Since from without our ſubje& lacks ſupply) 
Suppoſe we inward turn the Muſe's eye. 

Thus then your Friend, to ſaddeſt notes attun'd, 

His heart-ftrings ſmote, and with himſelf commun'd, 


« Well; 'tis atchiev'd. Thy city-jaunt at laſt 
Is at an end, and all its glory paſt.— | 
What life's beſt prime has labour'd to attain, 
What Hope apply'd to heal each anxious pain, 
The ſole reward which fancy held to view, 
For years miſpent where taſte but viſits few, 
Chearleſs negle& ſtill round thy pathway fix'd, 
And Friendſhip's ſmiles with baneful Envy mix'd, 
At length's enjoy'd ;—and now before thy eyes 
In all its gloom thy old appointment lies, 
Without one glimpſe of ſome excurſion dear, 
Its low dull tracks of ſordid toil to cheer, 
No,—never more ſhall Loxpox's poliſh'd ſtage 
Thy Soul's warm movements at its will engage; 
In comic ſcenes extatic glee impart; 
Or melt the ſofter regions of the heart 
With all the ſweet luxuriancy of woe, 
The tender pangs of ſympathy beſtow. 
No more ſhalt thou thoſe wond'rous works ſurvey, 
The Arts profuſely at each ſtep diſplay ; 
Where genius, fancy, beauty's ev'ry line 
In ſweet aſſemblage crown the fair deſign ; 
Where half the pow'rs, which dignify the mind, 
Alone the objects of their joys can find; 

G Whether 
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Whether it be the dome's ſtupendous round, 

The breathing ſtone, or choirs well mingled ſound; 
The pictur'd canvaſs ſtarting into life, 

Or Art and Nature's more engaging ſtrife, 

Seen in the rural elegance, which gleams 

Along the banks of Trames's filver ſtreams; 
Where groves, and glades, the ſweets of faireſt flow'rs, 
Unnumber'd villas, and unnumber'd bow'rs 
Conſpire to prove, if e'er the fancy'd tales 

Of fields Elyſian, and Arcadian vales 

Were realiz'd—AvcvusT a, thou may'lt ſay, 
Thy ſylvan meads this wond'rous ſcene diſplay. 


But hopeleſs views like theſe unfold not all 
The ſwarm of ills, that on this trip mult fall, 
Though, haply, mail'd in philoſophic pride, 
'The reſt may harmleſs o'er thy jacket glide; 
Or, — (while unhurt the nobler parts within)— 
At worſt, but ſlightly irritate the ſkin. 

From ever hank'ring after chiſſel'd ſtone, 

Some raree-ſhew, or bag-pipe's ſleepy drone, 

A gew-gaw form'd of fir-deal, rags, and paint, 

A pea-ſoop ſupper, or conundrum quaint, 

And moſt perverſely ſhunning night and day 

The nobler rounds, which ſignalize the gay, 

Which ope the mind, rub off all vulgar ruſt, 

And give to life a moſt enchanting guſt;— - 

Seldom clean ſhirted, ſeldom in the ſuds, 

Unhackney'd in the ways of bucks and bloods ; 

Not often found genteelly tipping fees, 

Where Rock“ attends his court of common pleas ; 

Nor whiſp'ring love-tales, like à gallant ſwain, 

To the ſweet nymphs y-clep'd of Dxury-Lans;— 
| From 


A quack Doctor of this name, noted for curing a cer- 
tain faſhionable diſorder, 
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From thus, my Friend, expending all thy time, 
Soon as thy f-et retouch their native clime, 
Inſtead of ſharing that much wiſh'd return, 
That halm of toil, for which moſt boſoms burn, 
Clung round by viſitants, all eye, all ear, 
To ſcan thy out- lines, and thy legends hear, 
Devoutly gaping for ſome happy panſe, 
To cry, how ſtrange! and murmur ſoit applauſe ;= 
Inſtead of this, L ſay, expect to trace 
Cold diiregard imprinted in each face; 
While female clubs around their Delphic tea, 
And barber's ſhops, with one accord agree, 
That ſure a two years * reſidence in town, 
Ne'er left ſuch glaring relicts of a clown. 
Alas! fay they, beſides his lifeleſs eyes, 
Vnalter'd walk, and hat's enormous fize, 
*Tis really odds he does not know how far 
The Lokb-Maron's houſe ſtands weſt of TempLz- 
BAR; 
And whether, bound from th' CHANGE to CILERKEN· 
WELL, | 
"Tis beſt to go by WarrinG or PALL-MALL. 
He ne'er deſcants on DunsTAN's noted clock, 
And how his brethren render knock ſor knock; 
Deſcribes a jolly bout in FeTTER-LANE, 
Who firſt gave up, and who the laſt was lain ; 
Nor at what tavern, though damn'd ſtale the wine, 
Each ſoul agreed the lobſter ſauce was fine. 
In ſhort, ſo little has he got to ſay, 
Such want of taſte his thread- bare cloaths diſplay, 
That had not ſeveral friends of his declar'd 
They heard himonce---(withclaret, though, prepar'd)— 
G2 Unfold 


* My Friends here are ſuppoſed to include an exaggerated 
eſtimate of the time I was at Lon Do once before. 
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Unfold at large in comely kitchen phraſe, 

Whence Chelſea- buns deſerve their peerleſs praiſe, 
Who could believe, but ſomewhere in the crown 
Pure Mopiſhneſs had ©* mark'd him for her own?“ 


Thus, thus, haſt thou, to ſpend a few ſhort days, 
Where genuine Taſte her num'rous charms diſplays, 
Expos'd thy judgment to eternal ſneer, 

And ſpent the fruits of many a tedious year; 

Given ev'ry care, which indigence ſurrounds, 

New pow'r to urge and multiply its wounds; 

Life's proſpects darken'd, and Here with a craſh, 
While one cries day, down drops the jingling ſaſh, 
Rous'd at the ſound, and anxious for the view, 
Freſh life inſpires our melancholy crew; 

And ſtraight ſucceeds a plenitude of chat, 

Of th* time o'day, the place we now were at, 

The weather, roads;----which, ſince you were not by, 
And can't theſe ſecrets know ſo well as I, 

The civil Muſe ſhall all your gueſſes ſpare, 

And in three words each mighty truth declare. 
FinCHLEY the place—the ſkies were darkly clad— 
Near ſeven our watches—and the roads damn'd bad, 
Now though, through ſome of Nature's kinder clay, 
All round me brighten'd with the bright'ning day, 
And ſocial Mirth (with lineaments as bland, 

As if the coach were rattling down the Strand) 
Dropp'd o'er their cares oblivion's ſofteſt dew, 

And ſwept dear Lox pox far from Fancy's view; 
Yet ſuch my gloom, each joke or ſprightler ſtrain 

I found all tuneleſs diſſonance and vain, 

And that no ſun, on ſuch a heath, could ever 
Exhale the meagrims from my ſpleen and liver, 


Bright Sol now roſe ;—perhaps you'd like to know, 
What curious works his Godſhip had to ſhew, 
: Why 
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Why, Sir, the right-hand window bounded in 

The greaſy ſemblance of a dull Pouss1n; 

While through the left a troop of Gipfies made 
The filthieſt CaLLoT, that was e' er diſplay d. 

And as to Sculpture (thougb advanc'd on high 

We find its works to catch the heeale/s eye) 

All it could boaſt were pitiful remains 

Of five poor Bronzes * dangling in their chains. 

In ſuch a caſe, no trait of comfort near, 

You'll gueſs the feelings of a Connoiſſeur, 

Nor wonder that his ſpirits were ſo flat, 

Still like mum-chance he *mong his comrades fat, 

Except, when almoſt burſt he'd vent his ſpleen 

*Gainſt ſome appendage of the poor Machine; 

Or in the words of favourite MiLTox cry, 

O hide me, hide me from day's gariſh eye. 


Here, having had ſufficient time to ſcan 
Whate'er of outward ſignaliz d our clan; 
Nor wanted feoth + of heart-unfolding din, 
To form ſome notion of what lay within, 
Perhaps, you think, the Muſe will next apply 
Her Dramatis Perſonæ to the eye; 
Unfold minutely ev'ry living thing, 
That bobb'd a head in this loquacious ring ; 
From grave Sir Bumpkin in his worſted cap, 
To th' monkey ſmirking on my Lady's lap; 
Give all that paſt of ſpeecbes and adventures, 
Cloath'd in clean wit from true Shandean tenters; 
Where each elaborate thread of various ftain 
Is ſtretch'd to th* utmoſt inch, and dy'd in grain, 
But, deareſt Sir, though ſuch light ſummer-ſtuff, 
If leiſure ſerv'd, I'd work you faſt enough, 


G 3 Yet 


® The Gibbets, | 
F From fulib, a good north-country word for plenty. 
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Yet, at this time, your goodneſs muſt excuſe 
From taſks hike theſe a half exhauſted Muſe; 
Who having much to ſay, when ſhe attends 
Your humble ſervant to his country friends, 
And ſent above two hundred lines to pot, 
Though on her journey ſcarce o'er FincaLey got, 
Conceives it beſt, to eaſe her arm and fiddle, 
We ſlightly touch what appertains the middle; 
There leave your fancy elbow-room to play, 
And gueſs the thouſand fine things we could ſay; 
While this ſhort gigs hoity-toity vein 
Forms the tranſition to our farewel ſtrain, 


From firſt to laſt *twas here and there a town, 
A ſlough, a foot-pad, or a bridge thrown down, 
A ſcream, a bounce, a pray'r, a queeriſh ſong, 
Ho! Coachman, ſtop, or damn you drive along, 
To bed, to board, to ſtool, now out, now in, 
Jog, jog, a- jog (ye Gods!) through thick and thin, 
At length howe'er (though ſomething ſinew-grown, 
And eke benumb'd, yet free from broken bone) 
Quite ſafe and /ound (for which 1 thank thee, Fortune) 
Your Friend ſalutes his homely houſe at B=—x, 


Not better form'd another's woe to feel, 
Than well acquainted wich each ſecret wheel, 
Each maſter-ſpring, and counteraQting part, 
Which guide the faithful index of my heart, 
You've figur'd to yourſelf, ere this, how low, 
How mighty flat I felt my ſpirits grow, 
When, calmly ſeated near my native hob, 

A liſtleſs hand perus'd an empty fob, 

And ev'ry moment, almoſt ev'ry ſenſe, 

Prov'd deareſt Lox pox twelve ſcore miles from hence; 
While buſy Foreſight would, in grim array, 

Full many a gloomy tablature diſplay, 


Where 
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Where care, neglect, obſcurity's dull round, 
And curs'd quill-flogging without end were found. 


When in the hurry of the town immers'd, | 
(Each cheerleſs thought far from my ſoul diſpers'd) 
And lightſome ſpirits with diſporting reins, 

And ſpeed unuſual, bounded through my veins; 
When, at the magic of each raptur'd glance, 
Ambition ſtarted from her drowſy trance, 

And, all alive, with fancy'd Fame in view, 

Would many a pleafing reverie purſue; 

Call to rememb'rance ev'ry flat ring word, 
Which Friends like you have on my Muſe confer'd,— 
'Then---(like a penitential boy chaſtis'd 

For ſome neglect by indolence devis'd) 

I'd promiſe to myſelf, by all that's good, 
Henceforth each lazy fit ſhou'd be withſtood ; 
No more, indiff' rent to the voice of Praiſe, 
Shou'd paſſive eaſe conſume my younger days, 
But with aſſiduous care each leiſure hour 

I'd give to Fancy's fair creative pow'r; 

In numbers ſoftly querulous relate 

Some rural lover's moſt unhappy fate; 

O'er the cold grave of ſome companion dear 
Pour the warm guſh of Pity's ſoothing tear; 
Or ' mid the actions of a loftier ſtrain 

Some latent movement of the ſoul explain: 
Then, chang'd the ſcene, to more laborious toil, 
And greater aims devote the midnight oil; 
With ſtudious care attempt to analyze 

Some truth long hid from philoſophic eyes; 
Some law of taſte, ſome paſſion's myſtic ſway 
Unfold to ſcience, and unerring day. 


Thus would I write, and print, and boldly claim 
A ſpice of that dear meed y-clepped Fame; | 
G 4 While 
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While ſnug behind the rubricated glaſe, 
The envious wits might view me as they paſs, 
Decking the bound” ries of as large a ſquare, 
As falls to Homer's, or Tom Dux x's ſhare. 


Though few admire the reformation trade, 
Theſe were not all the bold reſolves I made; 
To the firſt duties of aſpiring Man, 
With Nas H-like zeal I ſtretch'd the pjous plan. 
Since you, who ſtudy limbs, I've known declare 
My perſon dapper, though of rullic air, 
And that with proper pains, 'twas ten to one, 
To grace my carriage ſomething might be done; 
Tas allo fix'd henceforth two hours per day, 


On this ſame bus'neſs ſhould be—thrown away 


Your ornate attitudes, your eaſy ſwims, 

The nameleſs charms of well contraſted limbs, 
I'd learn with care, and load my drefling room 
With puffs, pomatum, waſh-balls, and perfume; 
Till through the poliſh, that muſt needs accrue 
From frequent contact with the well-bred few, 
Baſking i'th' lultre of hne Ladies“ eyes, 

Or, ſoften'd with the moiſture of their ſighs, 
was become a moſt accompliſh'd crater, 

A ſweet, dear Man,—a modiſh perit-maitre. 


But theſe re ſolves from firſt to laſt were vain, 
Mere puff engender'd in a town-ſtruck brain: 
For with the converſe of a ſordid race, 

My old dull bus'neſs in an old dull place, 
The love of eaſe, indiff*rence, and delay 

T feel return with undiminiſh'd ſway; 
Hope ſhades her proſpects, Emulation dies, 
And from my boſom all Ambition flies, 


Howe'er, my Friend, though ſuch my preſent fate, 
(Nor brighter days may in reverſion wait) 


Think 
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Think not I ſhall its humble ſcenes bemoan, 
Or live unbleſs'd, becauſe to Fame unknown : ® 
For fince I've long to temp'rate bounds aſſign'd 
Each vainer project of the youthful mind; 
And long (aſſiſted by Religion's page, 
Philoſophy's deep truths, and maxims ſage) 
Life's rougher paths with calm compoſure trod, 
Nor favour hop'd, which came not from my God; 
Long known (what folly but permits to tew) 
The World's fantaſtic bleſſings from its true. 
If no dire ill, nor hopeleſs ſoft diſtreſs 
In thoſe I love, too much my ſoul oppreſs, 
While I have health to taſte a ſimple meal, 
Nor want's chill blaſts too near my cottage feel; 
While good and virtuous men my life approve, 
Some few eſteem me and my favourites love, 
I cannot but enjoy, in fate's deſpite, 
A plenteous cup of rational delight. 


Do not the flow'rs, that in our meadows bloom, 
Copious as others breathe their ſweet perfume? 
Do not our plains with ev'ry charm extend? 

As other ſkies, our ſkies ſublimely bend? 
And does not Nature's undiminiſh'd art, 
Her plaſtic laws, the movements of the heart, 
The wond'rous myſt'ries of the Soul divine, 
In this far region, as in others ſhine? 

Hence induſtry may ſtores exhauſtleſs find, 
To entertain the philoſophic mind. 


Here virtuous friendſhips take the deepeſt root, 
And round the breaſt the faireſt bloſſoms ſhoot ; 
And, tir'd with brighter ſcenes, the mental eye 
Here ever finds refreſhing ſoftneſs nigh; 


That 


* This has ſome alluſion to a queſtion put to the writer by 
his Friend a little before they parted, 
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That green ſimplicity of ſoul, that ray 
Of heav'n-drawn truth, rough Nature's ſons diſplay, 
And which I ſtill muſt love beyond the ſtate 
Of all the gaudes, on ſplendid Greatneſs wait, 


If ſome diviner melancholy pour 
Her pleafing ſhadows o'er a penſive hour, 
Then may the Soul, in ſome fond ſhepherd's eye, 
The kindred gloom of wayward love eſpy; 
Muſe on the ſordid aims, the bootleſs ſtrife, 
With which th* unconſcious Ruſtic dreams through life ; 
Or meditate what crouds, mere bread to gain, 
Year after year inceſſant toil ſuſtain 
Each nobler movement of th' ingenuous breaſt, 
Each tow'ring thought, by indigence repreſs'd : 
Or, while chill age, diſeaſe, and with'ring care, 
In Fancy's eye, their drooping ſtrength impair, 
At her command, that awful day may riſe, 
When Death relentleſs ſweeps them from our eyes; 
When ev'ry pleaſing fond purſuit is o'er; 
When weary nature can complain no more, 
And o'er their mem'ries, as they ne'er had been, 
Oblivion ſhuts her everlaſting ſcene :— 
Then, while their fate calls forth the ready tear, 
Prophetic gloom will ſee my own appear, 


But if redundant ſpirits beat th' alarm, 
And nought but gay ſeſtivity can charm, 
(Each ſpleenful Pow'r retreated far away, 
As guilty ſpectres ſhun the riſing day) 
Amid theſe vales unrival'd ſcenes we find, 
To entertain and cheer the ſtudious mind. 
Hard by the Winter's hearth, whoſe ruddy rays 
Genial and ſoft around the cottage blaze, 
See a blyth group with various arts defy 
The long, long night, and bleak inclement fy; 


Sec 
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See ev'ry cheek content's gay tranſports wear; 
See mirth's pure luſtre in each eye appear; 
While ſome old ſhepherd's legendary ſong, 
Th” intriguing tale, maids never think too long, 
Or antic gambols of a livelier band, 
The pleas'd attention in their turns command. 
Or ſee, by Summer's gentler zephyrs drawn, 
The mirthful throng aſſembled on the lawn, 
What time (concluded ev'ry rural care) 
The ſhades of eve refreſh the ſultry air; 
See, ſeated on the turf, the chearful Old 
The ſportive group with kindling joy behold ; 
While Mem'ry oft looks back on ancient time, 
Their youthful loves, and blyth advent'rous prime; 
While the ſhrill pipe and tabor's doubling ſound 
With jocund accents fill the groves around, 
And many a pair, diſpos'd in meet array, 
The ſprightly movements of the dance eſſay. 
Then, as the ſocial pow'rs more copious roll 
Their fervours ſweet around th' expanding ſoul, 
Behold young Nature's unpolluted fire 
Glance in each eye, and kindle ſoft defire; 
O'er ev'ry face joy's cherub luſtre move, 
And fix the marks of happineſs and love. 
But hold !—-My Friend, if mirth and heart-felt glee 
Still touch your ſoul, complete theſe traits for me; 
The favourite piece eludes my niceſt care;— 
Tis yours to charm where Poets muſt deſpair. 
Yes, yours to charm.----To what indulgent Heav'n 
Has tow'rds thy art moſt bountifully giv'n, 
(The niceſt knowledge of th' impaſſion'd face, 
Conceptions true of dignity and grace, 
Colours from beauteous Nature, clear and chaſte, 
A flowing pencil, induſtry, and taſte) 
Let but experience add th* unerring line, 
The purer laws of claſlical deſign, 
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Nor doubt to emulate what we admire 

In Gv1po's grace, CorrRecGio's ſoften'd fire, 

The num'rous charms, which VAN YE Es tints diſplay, 
And be the REX NOLDs of thy latter day.“ 


Mean time may all your labours meet ſucceſs, 
Health ſtill attend you, and good ſpirits bleſs! 
Then, when, the bruſh thrown by, ſome demi-gloom, 
A lord-knows-what confines you to your room 
When rains beat rourd as if they rain'd in ſpite, 
No picture auctions in PaLL-MALL invite, 
And all that Wit can either do or ſay 
For once wants force to drag you to the play ;— 
Then, ſhould old Friends and ſcenes of youthful joy 
Come o'er your mem'ry, and your thoughts employ, 


And 


The above epiſtle was written in 1769. Since which time 
the ingenious Artiſt, to whom it is addreſſed, has viſited ITaLy, 
with a view to profit by an accurate ſtudy of thoſe celebrate1 
pertormances in painting, for which it is ſo much fam'd. On his 
return I am greatly pleaſed and flattered to ſee this little com- 
plimentary prediftion ſtrengthened, or rather confirmed, by ano. 
ther ſrom the pen of a conſpicuous writer; whoſe works do not 
more evidently diſplay a humanity, which muſt conſtitute the 
warmeſt friend, than a taſte, which muſt form the able judge. In 
the dedication to Mx, RIM of one ot the Odes juſt publiſhed 
by this author, he thus expreſſes himſelf. © You carried out ,' 
diſintereſte1 paſſion for your art, with faculties which this coun. 
try hath rarely given birth to; and you return from your travels 
with ſome ſpecimens of ſo auſpicious a ſort, that when encou- 
ragement ſhall provoke your genius to its full diſplay, we are 
perſuaded you will rank with the firſt maſters of the higheſt pro- 
vince and beſt age of painting.” The publication here alluded 
to is, Odes by Mx. CuMBERL AND; where, beſides this honorary 
tribute to the genius of a country-man, my little circle of readers 
may have the pleaſure of ſeeing ſome of the natural beauties pe- 
culiar to theſe northern provinces recogniſed in the otros 
rains of lyric poetry. 

May 25thy 1776. 
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And houſwife fingers from a ſnug bureau, 
To aid the feaſt, your Northern packets draw, 
Among the reſt *tis hop'd the preſent chime, 
This flimſy fillabub whip'd up in rhyme, 
Will help to keep (like ſlip-ſlops or a jelly) 
The hungry winds from wambling in your belly. 
Flimſy !—Avaunt!—l can't admit a doubt, 
Though thin the meal, you'll quarrel with the clout; * 
Secure to pleaſe, whate'er its merits be, 7 
That 'twas well meant, and that it came from me, 


Your faithful friend, . 
and ſervant, 
W. C. 


* Alluding to one of our homely proverbs, 


EPITAPH, 
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P 


INTENDED FOR THE WRITER'S PARENTS, 


If at any time hereafter he ſhould be induced to raiſe a tomb- 
Kone to their memory, in that part of the Church-yard wall» 
near which they are interred. The deſign is to cut on the 
top of a plain upright ſtone the following inſcription, and be- 
low it to fix a braſs plate with the ſubſequent verſes engraven 
upon it, in two equal columns.—As ſomething ot an apology 
for what many may attribute more to the incitements of 
vanity than affeFion, theſe lines are ſubjoined to this account, 
and which would have formed the beginning of the epitaph, 
had not its unuſual length rendered it improper to retain them. 


E E M not, ye titled few, the effort bold, 
That courts attention to this humbler mold: 
Still keep in mind, o'er palaces and plains, 
O'er kings and ſlaves one gen'ral nature reigns; 
All give due honours to the good and juſt; 
All with affection weep parental duſt, 
And oft ſome waiz alloy muſt all impart, 


— 
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To fix the richer produce of the heart. 
The Inſcriptions 
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HE DIED DECEMBER XIII, MDCCLIV, 
AGED XIII YEARS, 
SHE DIED JANUARY XIII, MDCCLXX, 


AGED LIV YEARS, 
ON 
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ON THE FIRST COLUMN OF THE PLATE. 


E, who around theſe gloomy manſions ſtray, 

Pleas'd to peruſe the fond ſepulchral lay, 
Omit not this.—If fair unſpotted life, 
Each duty prov'd of parent, huſband, wife; 
If ceaſeleſs care, to make their offspring good, 
Each lure of vice as conſtantly withſtood, 
1If---(that worſt failing of the village ſwain)— 
Detraction foul did ne'er their lips prophane; 
If feeling boſoms, undebas'd by pride; 
If patience calm, with much affliction try'd 
Ingenious minds, of no inferior ſenſe; 
Manners ſoft form'd, ſtill loath to give offence ;— 
If theſe e'er claim'd the monumental tear, 
Truth will atteſt they ſhould be written here. 
—And ye lamented Shades, to whom we raiſe 
This tablet fond of well-deſerved praiſe, 
If, as your own, you deem its honours vain, 
For Virtue's ſake accept the pious ſtrain; 
Twill thus mix ſweetly with the hymns of love, 
Now aid your tranſports in the realms above, 
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ON THE SECOND COLUMN OF THE PLATE. 


INCE ſerious truths, by ſerious ſcenes impreſs'd, 
To ſureſt purpoſe penetrate the breaſt, 

Here mark theſe few; nor you, ye young and gay, 
Who moſt might profit, chide the length'ning lay. 
Know, ampleſt hoards can ne'er content beſtow, 
Nor titles ought avail the bed of woe ; 

That hope's bright proſpects, all the ſmiling throng 
Of heart-felt joys to innocence belong; 

That in meek minds, unknown to baleful ſloth, 
The Chriſtian virtues make the faireit growth; 

That med'cine's ſtores can no elixir yield, 

Like temp'rate meals, amid the active field; 

That trueſt wealth, the moſt inviting fame, | 

Are mental treaſures, and a ſpotleſs name. 

Theſe maxims prov'd, ſo ſhall you happy live, 

And taſte what bliſs precarious life can give; 

So ſhall you happy die; your offspring ſhare 

The beſt inheritance you could prepare; 

Sound mind, firm health, deriv'd without decline, 


And the high honours of a blameleſs line. 


INSCRIPTION, 
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INSCRIPTIO N, 


To the memory of the writer's Brother, as intended to be 
cut below the plate. 


NEAR THIS PLACE ALSO LIES INTERRED, 
THEIR THIRD SON 
1 N. 


A YOUTH WHOSE BEHAVIOUR WAS WORTHY 


THE EXAMPLE OF HIS PARENTS; 
WHILE HIS PROMISING ACQUIREMENTS, 
AND AMIABLE DISPOSITION 
WERE A DAILY RECOMPENCE 
FOR THEIR TENDERNESS AND CARE. 
HE DIED APRIL XVII, MDCCLX111, 


IN THE XXI YEAR OF HIS AGE. 


* .* Though criticiſm has juſtly determined, that monumental 
inſcriptions ſhould not in general be long, yet particular circum- 
ſtances may licence a departure from this rule. The Church- 
yard, for which the above tombſtone is deſigned, contains but 
few of theſe written memorials, and none which aim much be- 
yond a plain regiſter of names and dates. On this account it 
was imagined the lines in the former of the above epitaphs would 
not appear too tedious to their readers, Nay, ſince experience 
ſhews, that “ A verſe may meet him, who a Szxmon flies, “ 
it was alſo hoped, that a poetical enumeration of ſome of the 
moſt ſerviceable maxims in rural life might be thus infuſed in- 
to the minds ot ſeveral, whoſe education and other opportunities 
could not be ſuppoſed to render them altogether needleſs.— This 
was the reaſon for burthening the plate with the ſecond column 
of verſes, and making critical confiderations give way to moral. 
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ON THE DEATH OF -s W——N, 


LATE FARMER OF D—— H—L,* 


T Friendſhip's call the laſt kind debt to pay, 
And pour o'er THYRSISs' tomb the grateful lay, 
** Sorrowing I catch the reed.” When firſt in youth 
I felt the charms of ſcientific truth, 
And in its ſearch, too ardently intent, 
Full oft the hours of needful leiſure ſpent; 
When no diſtruſt, amid theſe darkſome fields, 
How ſcant the gleam neglected Science yields, 
Condemn'd, as vain, the waſte of midnight oil, 
Repreſs'd its viſions, or abridg'd its toil ;— 
*I'was ThyRs1s then the latent turn eſpy'd, 
And to its growth each foſt' ring art apply'd 
Inſpir'd with praiſe, unfolded what he knew, 
Or zealous ſought the truth- directing clue, 
*Twas TayRs1s oft partook thoſe ſacred hours, 
(To Friendſhip facred, and her lonely bow'rs) 
When young aſpiring lips, without controul, 
Unfold each vainer image of the ſoul; 
Diſcloſe thoſe hopes, thoſe ſchemes, we ever find 
The ſofteſt flatt'rers of the youthful mind. 
And though perhaps, in Science” vaſt domain, 
Each nobler region was explor'd in vain; 
Though, after years of ceaſeleſs ardour ſpent, 
Our conqueſts poor, or trifling in extent; 
Yet, from this little thus amuſive ſeiz'd, 
o little boſoms, with a little pleas'd, 
Soft flew the hours, each genuine rapture roſe, 
Fair Science round the humbleſt obje& throws. 
| | Grateful 


He. died 16th April 1771, aged 81 years, 


6 
Grateful for this, a much indebted Muſe 
Her youthful footſteps trom thy tomb reviews; 
And midſt the ſighs their long-loſt ſcenes beliow; 
The tears, which now attend her recent woe, 
Thus fondly {trives---(ſuch meed is Nature's claim) 
To ſhield from death thy ever-worthy name.— 
Yes, thou wait worthy, if in dealings fair, 
The temp'rate meal, the pilgrim ſtill might ſhare, 
A breaſt, by ſordid int'reſt never {way'd, 
A tongue, which no inſidious views betray'd, 
An arm, devoted to its country's cauſe, 
A faith, well vers'd in Scripture's weighty laws, 
A kind, a free, an open, gen'rous heart, 
The friend of virtue and each learned art 
If aught of worth in theſe rare features ſhine, 
Whate'er thy failings, genuine worth was thine. 
Reſt then in peace, till Heav'n's all-righteous day 
End one fond purpoſe of this friendly lay; 
With joy divine, no mortal verſe may tell, 
Reward thoſe virtues thou haſt prov'd ſo well. 


A COMF ARNIE CN 


ITH Criro walking late we ſpy'd 
(Twas in his pleaſure-ground) 
A SPRUCE high bred, and to its fide 
A humbler WILLow bound. 


The gentle Sp Ruck was meant to gild 
An artificiul grove, 

Where plants from many a diſtant field 
Their branches interwove. 


But better to ſupport each blaſt, 
Might harm its tender make, 
_ *Twas prudent judg'd to tie it fall 


To ſome more hardy ſtake, 
H 2 Such 
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Such was, as obvious marks diſplay'd, 
The WiLLow's form and uſe, 
When firſt it had the honour paid 


To live ſo near a SPRUCE. 


But now, when three times genial ſpring 
Has clad each grove in green, 

And nature's mildeſt, healthieſt wing 
Has fann'd each rural ſceae; 


"Obſerve how diff*rent o'er the lawn 
Theſe plants their limbs diffuſe; 

What diff*rent nurture each has drawn 
From foſt'ring gales and dews ! 


The STAxe, which once with many a wound 
Seem'd dead as dead might be, 

Strange renovation! now 1s found 
A perfect beauteous tree. 


Nor could its Loxp's unuſual ſcent, 
Which turpentin'd the air, 

Nor ceaſeleſs hours of ſad conſtraint 
Its vig'rous youth impair. 


Full health ſmiles on its gloſſy rind, 
With num'rous ſhoots array'd, 

Thoſe ſhoots wave comely to the wind, 
And yield a grateful ſhade. 


Not ſo the poor tranſplanted SS RUE. 
It found the alien plains 

No friendly nurture could produce, 
To amplify its veins. 


And dwarfiſh o'er its branches few 
The annual ſhoot was ſeen ; 
Nor oft it caught the verdant hue, 

Though call'd an ever-green: 


But 
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But frequent would the eaſtern blaſt 
Its inmoſt ſoul pervade, 

And o'er its ſcanty foliage caſt 
The olive's deadly ſhade. 


Thus poorly figur'd our young SMART, 
In this ſtrange ſoil and air; 

So bootleſs prov'd each foſt'ring art, 
And all the planter's care, — 


When we a while the nurſling trees 
Had carefully perus'd, 

And obſervations, ſuch as theſe, 
Were at full length diffus'd, 


Cairo, who loves to moralize, 
And nature knows right-well, 

In human life did ſoon deviſe 
This ſtriking parallel. 

Have you not ſometimes known, my Friend, 
A ſire of courtly breeding 


A favourite ſon to Col LEE ſend, 
To finiſh off his reading ? 


And that, ſave books, no earthly thing 
Should e' er his thoughts moleſt, 

No menial cares their dampers fling 
Athwart ſo ſoft a breaſt, 


You've ſeen a youth, from nature's hand 
Rough, humble, and ſincere, 

Procur'd to wait each high command, 
And dangle in his rear. 


Great hopes were entertain'd, no doubt, 
When, vers'd in ſcience” page, 

So ſweet a maſter would turn out 
The wonder of the age. 
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But 
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But having long deprav'd his mind 
With childiſh rarce-ſhew, 
Each wiſh obtain'd of mamma kind, 
Which mamma could beſtow; 


All grave advice, and ſtudy drear 
So heartily he ſcorn'd, 
The half-read fop he firſt came there, 


He back again return'd: 


Inſtead of algebra's crab'd ſigns, 
Philoſophy and ſtatics, 

Law, logic, geometric lines, 
Religion, and pneumatics 


A pretty wench, a ST. Jonx's pun, 
Some trip o'er college wall, 

A bottle, beef- ſteak, dog and gun 
To him were all in all. 


Hence, though his pertneſs, now and then, 
Might charm a female ring, 

He ſcem'd throughout to wiſer men. 
A vapid, priggiſh thing. 


Here to our Commoner's great worth 
Deſcription bids adieu; 

And next begs leave to uſher forth 
His waiting Boy to view. 


Though humbly born, and hardly bred, 
Immur'd in darkſome vales, 

Where Genius oft, in want's chill ſhed, 
Her hapleſs fate bewaile, 


He, from robuſt unpamper'd parts, 
Habitual toil and pains, 

In all the walks of all the arts 
A footing ſoon obtains, 


Imperfect 
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Imperfect ſcraps of learning's book, 
A hint from nature ſhy, 
His mind would oft, with half a look, 
Accompliſh and ſupply. - 


Nor could example's magic wand, 
Dip'd in each Syren joy, 

Nor ſervitude's oppreſſive hand, 
His ſtudious turn deſtroy. | 


And when at length to gen'rous ears 
His worth a paſſage found, 

And hope foreſaw life's future years 
With independence crown'd, 


Religion, genius, virtue, truth, 
Whate'er a ſigh inſpir'd, 

Decrepit age, neglected youth 
In him a friend acquir'd.— 


Now let our tale this moral ſhew 
To Learning's candid eyes, 
Not from high anceſtry, but lo, 

Her be of ſcholars riſe. 


And when again in claſſic ground 
Two wights like theſe you ſee, 
You'll recollect, I dare be bound, 
The SyRUcE and WilLLow Tre. ” 
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BACHELOR'S COMPLAINT; 
A'BALLAD, 


7 W AS noon; and fierce flam'd over head 
The beams of a mi iſummer-ſun, 
'The herds to the covert were fled, 
And the toils of the morning were done; 
Repoſe threw its ſtillneſs around, 
And huſh'd were the ſongs of the ſpray, 
The dry-hopper * glanc'd on the ground, 
And the breezes were all fled away. 


Twas then, the fierce heats to evade, 
That Colix had ſought the lone rill, 
Where poplars flung deeply their ſhade, 
And fancy might wander at will: 
There, juſt as its fits would incline, 
He'd vacantly pore on the ſpring, 
Or mournful, with voice moſt divine, 
Sing the ſong, which I now mean to ſing. 
"I-88 


A provincial word for the luminous vapour, which ſeems 
to float on the ſurface of the earth in hot weather. Beautiſul 
and ſingular as this appearance is, I cannot find that it has a 
name in any learned language. The term, however, though 
almoſt loſt (for I have not heard it above twice, and then from 
old people) ſeems too pretty and poetical, not to deſerve being 
revived, and adopted into paſtoral deſcription, 


(1 

« Tis noon; and the morning is paſt; 

And quickly the night will ſucceed ; 
Nor life, nor its ſeaſons can laſt 

Beyond their ſhort limits decreed: 
To limits their joys are confin'd, 

And Nature muſt dictate their ſway, 
And what for the beſt ſhe deſign'd, 

He's wiſeſt, that beſt does obey. 


O! how have my fortunes ſo coy 
Miſled from the paths I approve, 
Nor hitherto let me enjoy 
The bleſſings of conjugal love! 
For Nature has made it the prime, 
The ſofteſt and beſt of her laws, 
And I feel, with a pang at the time, 
My boſom beat high in its cauſe. 


O! how could I ſee undiſmay'd, 
My Noow-T1DE of life drawing nigh, 
And not of that loſs be afraid, 
No offspring of Mind can ſupply ! 
But yet—let me check the fond ſtrain— 
Should its chidings touch nought but my heart? 
Too true, if I rightly complain, 
The times and the ſex ſhould have part. 


Yes, Shepherds and Nymphs, who ſo long 
Have ſportively chid my delay, 
For a conduct ſo ſeemingly wrong 
Can a Bacn'Lox have nothing to fay? 
Can caution no ſcruples ſuggeſt ? 
Does fate all our wiſhes fulfil? 
H ave foibles no ſway in the breaſt? 
Or can love be conſrain'd by the will? 
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For aught that his cottage ſupplies. 
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Ah, no! and to motives like theſe 
*T were kind the neglect to impute; 
To a ſtation ſtill fearful to pleaſe, 
Or a baſhfulneſs fatally mute; 
To a taſte too much form'd by the town, 
To a breaſt too much injur'd by care, 
To the dread of chill poverty's frown, 
And not to diſlike of the Fair. 


O Gold, that I us'd to diſdain, 
How ſharp thy reſentment I find! 
How thy friendſhip I long to attain ! 
For without thee what nymph will be kind ? 
For faſhion and high ſoaring views, 
The rounds of falſe pleaſure bear ſway, 
While virtue, good-ſenſe, and the Muſe, 
Have no charms for the Fair of the day. 


But ſtill let me hope, in the end 
Some Fair-one will baniſh her pride; 
And I from this boſom ſhall rend 
Whate'er its ſoft wiſhes might hide; 
That occaſions will kindly combine, 
And love all its efforts ſupply, 
And make that dear happineſs mine, 
For which I ſo frequently ſigh, 


Ye Nymphs, do not think, that becauſe 
You fee him ſo lowly a ſwain, 
Fond CoL1n of lore little knows, 
Or he calls on the Muſes in vain : 
With arts they have nurtur'd his mind, 
His thoughts can converſe with the ſkies, 
And his breaſt 1s but too—too refin'd, 


Yet, 


%% 
Yet, bleſs'd with the maid of his heart, 
That cottage a palace would ſhine, 
He'd bid petty murmurs depart, — 
For why ſhould he longer repine? 
He knows, —and each Fair- one ſhould know 
Where'er our abode is decreed, 
The chief of all bleſſings below, | 
From HEALTH, Love, and VIRT ur proceed. 


Convinc'd of the truth of my lay, 
And arm'd for what cares may betide, - 
Away, ye falſe phantoms, away! 
I'll now go and ſeek me a bride: 
Nor fear, but ſome nymph of the grove, 
Whoſe breaſt each fair ſentiment warms, 
Will deign to accept of my love, 
And take a fond bard to her arms. 


O then! if no better our fate, 
Contented I'll toil through the day; 
And at night ſome ſoft ditty relate, 
Which a ſmile trom my Fair ſhall repay: 
Then Time clad in roſes will ſeem, 
And his progreſs full happily prove, 
Whate'er a blind village may deem, * 
That my heart is well model'd for love.. 


Thus Corix rehears'd his complaint, 
Thus prov'd his poetical ſkill, 
Then fix'd as no language can paint, 
He ponder'd once more on the rill: 
But now from the poplars he ſpy'd, 
The breezes were ſpringing again; 
So with Hop k, if not Peace, by his fide, 
He return'd to the toils of the plain, 


ON 
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ON ITS BEING COMMONLY SAID, 


THAT THE SUBLIME THEORY OF GRAVITY, DISCOVERED BY 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 


WAS SUGGESTED TO HIM 


BY THE FALLING OF AN APPLE. 


8, through the breach of heav'n's primeval laws, 
By Man came death, with all its varied woes; 
Yet---(ſuch the gracious purpoſe of the ſkies) 
By Man again his fleeping duſt ſhall riſe, 
Shall wake, redeem'd to rectitude and joy, 
No years can limit, and no chance deſtroy : 
So, the contracted faculties of Mind, 
With which Ox fatal Apple curs'd mankind, 
Gain from Ax or HER more than human means, 
To re-extend, and decorate her ſcenes; 
On unknown ſcience turn the ſage's eye, 
And ope new commerce with our kindred ſky. 
Hence Reaſon here angelic ſtrength attains; * 
Hence Man once more his Paradiſe regains; + 
While this to give, and that with Arts adorn, 
The WORD was ſent us, and a NRWrox born. 


ON 


(* 1. x. through the diſcoveries of S1z IS AAC.) 


(Þ 1+ z. through the bleſſing of Redemption.) 
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AAR RAS AAaAAMMAYNS 
ON HEARING A FLUTE AT A DISTANCE, 


OUR P through theſe ſummer-lawnsoneve's ſtill ear, 

How ſoftly ſweet yon diſtant notes appear ! 
The dubious ſtrain no imperſection ſhews, 
Loſt each harſh touch, or fault'ring of the cloſe ; 
And, as the tuneful pantings breathe around, 
Thro' pure inherent energy of ſound, 
Their thrilling falls the gentleſt thoughts ſuggeſt, 
And fill with rapture high the feeling breaſt. — 
So, with like dear delight, the mind ſurveys, 
Through time's dim vale, the ſcenes of youthful days. 
Forgot whate'er could then our peace annoy, 
All wears the ſemblance of unchequer'd joy: 
And, as more cloſely drawn our kindred ties, 
The ſoft'ning ſoul ſees new endearments riſe, 
Till ev'ry ſocial fervency of heart 
In ſweeteſt league their lenient joys impart.— 
And ſo, perhaps, fond Man ſhall pleas'd retrace, 
From heav'n's high domes, his old terreſtrial race. 
No more the object frail of pain and fear, 
Each error cancell'd in Redemption dear, 
T hat vale, where nature firſt allur'd his eye, 
Shall, view'd from far, enereaſing charms ſupply; 
Shall, as its ſeries of events unrol, 8 
With gentleſt muſings captivate the "RE 
Thus Fancy, till the friend of human joys, 
At Mem'ry's call her height'ning pow'r employs; 
Thus all her viſions, e'en in realms divine, 
In time's ſoft gloom, like diſtant notes, refine. 


MONODY, 
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A NO 


TO THE MEMORY OF AN UN c LI.“ 


A GAIN has Death with unrelenting hand 
Robb'd me of peace, and fill'd with tend'reſt woe 

A breaſt too open to life's num'rous cares 
And once again, ye ſoft Pierian maids, 
1 fly for folace to the warblings ſweet, 
Your plaintive Minſtrels willingly impart 
At Sorrow's touch. For---ſave religious hopes 
They beſt can ſooth, beſt ſoften to repoſe 
The batter pang, which waits a laſt farewel ; 
The tear, which anguiſh pours upon the grave, 
Where worth unuſual, virtue's faireſt boaſt, 
A haplefs, lov'd Relation ſleeps in death. 


O Memory! when ſome departed joy, 
Some muſing hour ſuggeſts thy treaſur'd ſcenes 
Of days long paſt, and years to be no more, 
How do they pain! with what a ſoft'ning gloom 
Come the dear viſions o'er the penſive foul ! 


Honour'd and friendly Shade! If in the realms 
Of happineſs ſupreme, where thou enjoy'ſt 
« Beatitude paſt utt'rance, ** this frail earth, 
Or aught its ſcenes afford, can touch the ſenſe 


Of man made perfeR, let forgiveneſs meet 
| Each 


* O——— C 2, only ſon of 1 C— — 5, late of 
H— s M—1. He died at Hur, June 19th, 1768, aged forty 
nine years, and by his own deſire was buried at a new church a- 
bout a mile from that place. 
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Each vain rememb'rance of thy virtues here, 
Each fond deſcription of th? hiſtoric lay. 


Ere, urg'd by ſome oppreſſive diſcontent, 
For other climes thou left'ſ thy native fields; 
What time, with dear PaLEMon * (he to whom 
I owe this being, and whoſe worth too long 
Has been unhonour'd by the filial Muſe) 
On the ſoft turf of WaxtBar's hoary rounds, 
Plying in happieſt league the ſhepherd's trade, 
You oft on themes abſtruſe, or fancy-form'd, 
Talk'd down the ſummer's ſun ; vacant of care, 
With Nature's bloomy footſteps ſtill in view, 
Thought little of her ſhades, which pall too oft 
'The dreams of Fancy in the ripen'd mind, 
And chide her curious wand'rings— Then it was, 
When all beneath the rocky beach reclin'd 
On the ſmooth bent, where clung in wreaths groteſque 
The matted ivy, full many a time 
'The toys of infant years, the mimic crook, 
Or ſcrip I'd throw aſide, and gather cloſe 
To hear your learned tales—How Gzecia firſt 
To the rude efforts of the filter Arts 
Gave truth and elegance, and taught the ſource, 
Whence Beauty draws her many-mingled charms— 
How, where her ſmiles ArHRENIAN PaLLas ſpread, 
Invigorated Genius in each walk 
Verg'd on perfeftion—Bold inventive fire, 
Imagination's moſt luxuriant dreams, 
Subdu'd by judgment, and the ſober laws 
Of chaſte ſimplicity, make their fam'd remains 
The beſt exemplars of the great and fair 


How 


* M— —— Cx: He married the elder ſiſter of the 
perſon lamented in theſe verſes; was born at PT H——Xx, 


and died at B=—— x, December 13th, 1754,aged forty two years. 
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How next, in all the bloom of ripen'd years, 

To LAriAx realms the migrant Goddeſs flew, 
'There many a favour'd mind of thought ſublime, 
Soft, delicate, or piercing (whoſe fond breaſt 

The love of beauteous nature and of praiſe 

Inceſſant warm'd) foſter'd with happy care, 

And, in the various provinces of art, 

Match'd each fam'd Grecian with a Roman name,— - 
Laſt how, with like effect, our weſtern ſhores 

Enjoy'd the preſence of the ſacred Fair: 

While theſe bleſs'd Iles (where holy Freedom reigns, 
Enrich'd by commerce; where in countleſs forms 
Exub'rant Genius ſhoots its bloſpms wild) 

Her favours chief receive, and hourly find 

Art's bright domain enhanc'd with proſpects new. 
Nor were philoſophy and arms deny'd 

Their hour of praiſe. Hence many a name renown'd,” 
Which decks the claſſic page, or in the fane 

Of Britiſh worthies ſtrikes th* admiring eye, 

You'd rapt 'rouſly recount. But chief the Bards, 

The ſaunt'ring ſons of harmony and eaſe, 

Whoſe hallow'd lips have touch'd th' inſpiring ſtream 
Of ſacred Hir O RENE, would warm your breaſts, 
And wake congenial feelings. Inſtant then, | 
Snatching the ſcroll, you'd tunefully recite 

Some favourite lay,—Prepar'd by themes like theſe, 
And form'd to vib'rate to the Muſe's lyre, 

How would the dulcet ſtrains pierce my young breaſt, 
And thrill through all my frame! For all would own 
PaLtewon's voice was muſic's ſelf, and well 

To ſuiteach vary'd argument he knew, 

And touch peculiar ſweet, at Paſſion's call, 

Th' expreſſive, manly, and according tones. 


Thus many a ſummer's day I ſaw you ſpend 
In happieſt amity . And when the ſun 


Behind 
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Behind the weſtern hills began to droop, 
And in the neighbouring copſe on ſome tall fpray 
The blackbird rais'd his ſong, enthuſiaſt like, 
You'd praiſe the ſimple ſtrain, and with the looks 
Of pleas'd attention watch the ſound, while oer 
The woods of Cuxwex old it fighing ſtole, 
Soft, and more ſoftly, to the vales below. _ 
To me ſuch praiſe ſeem'd quaint, or half in jeſt: 
For though what's rare ſtill ardeatiy allures 
The infant mind, and naſcent paſſions glow 
At young Ambition's animating touch; 
Yet Nature's common charms, the cool delights ' 
Of deep creative Art, we but perceive 
When riper years the ſeeds of taſte mature. 
Arriv'd at riper years, from this pure ſource 
Now all my pleaſures unambitious flow. 
Thou, goddeſs Nature, art my favourite book, 
My Muſe, companion, and a ſolace chaſte 
Of many a care, which haunts the vale of life 
Now all thy charms enamour, nor in vain 
Thy blackbird pours its veſpers from the ſpray, 
What thus I feel, PaL EMO ſtrongly felt, 
And He, the lov'd companion of his youth, 
Whoſe humble tale recalls the devious ſong. _ 


What time around thy paths theſe rural joys 

Wove their ſoft movement, no oppreſſive care 

Heav'd thy pure breaſt; ſave when, at Nature's call, 

Some ſad memorial uſher'd to thy mind 

Thy ruin'd fortunes, and the num'rous woes, 

A hapleſs parent, tenderly belov'd, 

Amid their wreck endur d. Then in thy prime 

With frm elaſtic ſtep thou trod'ſ the green; 

In faireſt form thy manly limbs were turn'd, 

And round no common ſymmetry of face 

Expreflive ſhone the beauties of the mind, 
85 A ſmile 
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A ſmile moſt heav'nly gracious ne'er deny*d 
The fuit of humbleſt worth; an eye till full 
Of lambent ſympatliy, when ſad miſchance, 
Or pity told their tale. improv'd the charms 
Of innate mildneſs, ſanity, and truth. 
Then foremoſt to appear, where decent mirth | 
And rural ſports were found, thou'd'ſt grace the dance, 
Urge through their long and much-taiiguing chace 
The antic morrice, or aſſiduous ſee 
The village garland deck'd with fancy meet. 
Then, as thou'd'ſt buſy through the ranks proceed, 
No eye, but met thee with a friendly glance, 
No tongue, but prais'd thy gracetul, meek addreſs, 


But while conſpicuous thus thy merits ſhone, 
Perhaps ſome ſecret wiſh to raiſe once more 
Thy fortunes loſt fo late, or ſlighted love, 
Or ſome diſguſt, leſs eafily defin'd, 
Urg'd thee abroad; to quit each kindred tie, 
And lonely wander to ſome ſtranger coaſt, 
In vain thy native fields woo thee to ſtay, 
With fondeſt ſmiles and every ſylvan charm ; 
The glad'ning proſpects, which from WAK ERAR's* 
heights | 
Hang in the eye, where village, cot, and fane, 
And mead, and lawn, and wood, and glitt'ring ſtream, 
In endleſs repetition ſweetly mix'd, 
Stretch o'er the plain; till thoſe ſtupendous hills 


* WarzBAr, otherwiſe WZIx Br is part of a romantic 
Mountain, or Fell near B——=x, whoſe ſurface is compoſed of 
large plots, precipices, and fragments of limeſtone-rock, inter- 
ſperſed with agreeable glades of graſs (or gladdens, as the common 
people call them) applied to the paſturage of ſheep; and from 
whence the WzsTMorLAND and other Northern mountain: 
- magnificently terminate the view of a country pleaſinghj ya- 
riegated with images of rural nature, 


( 215 ) 
Seen to the north, which proudly ſwell around 
KirksTON and STICKLE, or the hoary rock, 
Whoſe aſpect, form'd by Nature, to the mind 
Suggeſts ſome fortreſs of the fabl'd world, 
By giants habited ; *—till ſmooth-fac'd ArnsiDe, 
The VEALAND Topo, and the beacon'd mount 
Of craggy Wax rox, where the ocean's arm 
Juſt opens on the ſight, and onward ſouth 
Dark lingy CL uOHA's ever-gloomy brow 
Obſtruct. che ſpacious view. This, nor all theſe, 
(Which oft thou'd'ſt praĩſe with rapture, and the Muſe 
But with reluctance quits)---the feſtive dance, 
With.jocund mirth and rural beauty crown'd; 
The ſhepherd's reed ſoft echoing from the heights, 
As mov'd the panting breeze; the village tears; 
Nor, ſtill more pow'rful, thy PaLzMon's voice 
Could tempt thee from thy too abrupt deſign. 


*Tis done: The tender ſeparation's made: 
And, ſteady to thy views, full many a year 
Saw thee, in parts remote, induſtrious woo 
Capricions Fortune to thy frugal cell. 
But, ah! how vain each effort, each fond hope, 
Each joy erected on the wiſh'd ſucceſs! 
True to the bent, which Nature ever gives 
Her genuine ſons, twas ſtill one favourite wiſh, 
Amid thy native fields, the well-known haunts 
Of innocence and youth, the hallow'd ſeats 
Of ſacred contemplation and repoſe, 
To ſpend the eve of life, and calmly wait 
The dread approach of Death's unerring dart. 
Twas ſtill one hope, that Fortune would allow 
Thy lib'ral hand to glad the helpleſs poor, 
Decrepit, or forlorn; to ſooth with ſmiles, 


12 And 
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And flattering regard, the ſoul oppreſs'd 

With hopeleſs ſorrow, or the piercing frown 
Of cruel Diſappointment. But in vain: 

Like many hopes of mortal mould, theſe prov'd 
Falſe and deluſive. Fortune would not bleſs 
Thy honeſt labours with their meet reward; 
Nor were thy latter days allow'd to rove 

The paths of youth, and let the ſoften'd ſoul 
Enjoy at eaſe each old frequented ſpot, 

And woo its lov'd retirement. Once, indeed, 
Ere all thy cares found refuge in the grave, 
Affection urg'd thee to theſe kindred plains ;— 
But, ah! how chang'd! how much unlike the gay, 
'The fair ideal image of thy form 

My memory preſerv'd! I ſaw thy ſteps 

With wearineſs purſu'd along the path, 

Which led thee penſive to thy native home. 

T ſaw thy ſully'd garb: I mark'd thy eye 
Robb'd of its priſtine luſtre, and thy cheek 
Grown wan with care and years. O! how the fight 
Oe'rwhelm'd my ſoul! With what oppreflive weight 
I felt the ſad fragility of man, 

And all the futile vanities of life! 

Theſe were apparent, Yet, as oft we find 
Among the imperſections, that attend 

M :n's mortal ſtate, Virtue's refulgent rays, 
Conſtant through life, illume and dignify 

His every act; fo, though impair'd with years 
'Thy viſage ſeem'd, {till its peculiar ſmile, 
(Benigneſt effluence of the pureit mind) 

O'er ev'ry line a laſting charm diffus'd. 


Time ſwiſtly flies, and pow'rful as tis ſwift, - 
All Nature feels its unremitting ſway. 
Ia life's frail ſtate, like waves on ocean toſt, 


Change after change ſucceeds. Thy abſent years 


Had 


1 
Had many wrought; and many, which would claim 
The ſigh conſociate with their darkſome hue. 
But one more ſad, ally d to tend'reſt thoughts, 
Call'd forth their fartheſt range. Now ev'ry grove, 
Once the gay ſcenes of Friendſhip's brighteſt joys, 

Wich faded ſplendour, at each penſive ſtep | 
Tells thee too true PALEMON is no more. | | 
In pity to his years of ceaſeleſs pain, | 
And in reward of virtues, which not oft | 
Unite their radiance in the human breaſt, - 
Patience long try'd amid afflictions dire; 

The ſocial pow'rs with each fine feeling fraught, 

Improv'd by meekneſs, modeſty and truth; 

A charity fram'd by the ſacred page, 

Expanded as the ſkies, and pure as were 

The fair integrity and manly ſenſe, 

Its precepts ſoften'd, where their laws condemn'd— 

For this high worth, by hopeleſs ills oppre(s'd, 

Heav'n had remov'd him from theſe dreary vales 

To the bright courts of never-ending day, 

Where now, in full fruition of their joys, 

You feel whate'er was amiable in man 

Ineffably matur'd; each faculty, 

Of nobler caſt, to fartheſt thought indulg'd 

Its favourite object (Friendſhip's heighten'd charms, 

Truth's endleſs viſions, without cloud diſplay'd) 
And with the blooming Hoſt participate 

Th' unutterable bliſs of love divine. 


Hard is the lot of thoſe, to affluence born, 
Whom Fortune dooms with ſervile hands to earn 
13 Precarious 


About his 2oth year he loſt his way one ſnowy night upon 

the mountain Cam, where he got a moſt ſevere ſurfeit of cold, 

| which brought on an exceedingly ſingular and laſting diſorder. 

As he was naturally of a very ſtrong conſtitution, he ſupported 

Its encreaſing malignity for above twenty years in a manner, 
which ſurpriſed all that knew him. 
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Precarious bread; but ſtill more hard the taſk 
At cloſe of life, when fails the needful ſtrength, 
And ebbing ſpirits ceaſe to paint each ſcene 
With promis'd joy. This was thy fate ſevere, 
Yet not appall'd, nor murm'ring at its hue, 
Once more thou brav'ſt the world, and bid farewel 
Forever to thy friends. But Nature now, 
With ills o'ercome, no longer can ſupport 
The vital ſpark, and ſad diſeaſe ſoon ends 
Each ſick'ning care, that hunts this ſrail abode, 
Far trom thy friends, amid inceſſant pain, 
Thou met'| thy laſt ſad ſcene; and what ſtill more 
Augments regret, too many reaſons prov'd 
The hireling crew, who ſhould have ſooth'd thy bed, 
Were plund'ring wretches, vers'd in each deceit, 
Strangers alike to pity, and to thee, 
| Thus ſharp the conflict. Yet forget we not 

(What hard'ned perfidy applauſive ſaw) | 
The Chriſtian triumph'd ſtill. That champion Faith, 
Which nerv'd the ſouls of Martyrs; hat pure Hope, 
Whoſe bodings high of Heav'n a foretaſte give, 
Allay'd thy ſorrows ; and (did Reaſon rule 
O'er Nature's frailties) ſhould allay our own, 


Though in the gen'ral views of human liſe 
Its chequer'd ſcenes oft form one common ſhade, 
Yet ſome peculiar tinge, ſome maſter line 
Characterizes each, and without end 
Diverſifies the fable map of man. 
And ſuch, dear Saint, thy little artleſs tale; 
Such and fo hapleſs he, whoſe ſuff ring worth 
The Muſe attempts to reſcue from the grave, 
The region of ob'ivion, and tranſmit 
To times deep hid in ages yet unborn. 
Yes,—let her hope, from many a feeling breaſt, 
Congenial with her own (which loves to dwell 

On 


( 9 ) 
On tender Nature, and through all her ſtores 
Can trace th' appropriate images of grief) 
Theſe warblings, ſimply faſhion'd, will receive 
No trifling praiſe. Yes,—let her hope, full oft 
(Amid the rocky glades, where curling ſhoots | 
The platted bracken, “ and from num'rous rifts 
The hardy ſtorm- beat ſavin creeps along) 
Some rural Genius will with pleaſure trace 
The ſpot thus ſacred made; where many a day 
PaLEMON and his Friend (--our finiſh'd theme) 
In happieſt league talk'd down the ſummer's ſun; 
And frequent ſaw their ſtripling poet watch, 
And feel, and ape, each ſtrain of dorian mood: 
Where (bounded by innumerable hills, 
Cloud- piercing, and in awful grandeur pil'd, 
As in a circus) Nature's living ſcenes, 


With ev'ry beauty fraught, “ hang in the eye, 
And give to WASBBAR half its ſylvan — 


But this is vanity ;—and all that 3 
From mortal ſoil is vain. Though theſe abodes, 
Warm with the chace of happineſs, a while 
Claim kindred with fond man, and boaſt their charms; 
Empty, when try'd, are all their promis'd joys, 
Nor laſting in fruition. On this truth 
(In Wiſdom's ſacred volume foremoſt ſeen) 
'The Chriſtian takes his ſtand, and looks beyond 
The limits of this world, to other climes, 
Where joy in ev'ry ſmiling form partakes 
A bloom celeſtial fair, and permanent, 
As his bleſs'd word, whoſe purpoſe ne'er can fail ;— 
Where, highly favour'd man, a charter'd right 
Reverſionary claims, through the dear love 
Of Him, call'd Wonderful; whom faith reveres 

14 As 


A ſpecies of fern. 


| 
| 
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As God, the myſtic ſacrifice for fin, $2050: 
A Saviour full of might, and Prince of peace. 
Here too he needs muſt ſee (for from an eye 
Thus elevate what ſoothing truth is hid?) 
Compar'd with ſuch inheritance, how vain 
Each worldly good! how very trifling all 
Our fond purſuits, and rounds of reſtleſs care! 

That though the paſſage to. theſe bliſsful courts, 

In its laſt trying hour, preſent a ſcene 

To Nature terrible, yet 'tis not a pang 

Unfruitful of delight, nor 10 be wept, 

As ſorrow without hope. Chear'd with this hope 

The Muſe foregoes her warblings; I once more 

Mix with the buſy world, reſume its cares, 

Nor mourn, ſince Hz av' their wanfirat face faciende, 
That EARTH has mis'ries, and that MA N==is MAN, 


ADDRESS 


TO THE WRITER'S Mutz. 


HERE nought hath certainty or ſtay, 
The longeſt joys ſoon haſte away; 
And Time, howe'er it wound the heart, 
Appoints that deareſt friends muſt part. 
And now, lov'd Miſtreſs of my youth, 
Tut'reſs divine of ſong and truth, 

Now frowning Fate, and time's career, 

Have brought that tender period near, 
When, for a while, if not forever, 


Thou, deareſt Muſe, and I muſt ſever, 


Thee truly to enjoy, and ſtray 
With proſp'rous feet thy hallow'd way, | 
P And 
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And let th* inventive pow'rs of fot, 


At will, their ſcenic ſtores unroll, 

No thoughts oppreſſive ſhould moleſt 
The riſing fervours of the breaſt ; 

No preſent grief new ſhadows borrow 
From gloomy bodings of to-morrow. 

But though 'twas ſeldom mine to ſharg 
The day unruffled with its care, 

Now, in unuſual phalanx met, 

The ills of life my peace beſet; 
Declining health new anguiſh brings, 
Dependence dread more ſharply ſtings, 
And, as their num'rous fears invade, 
Neglect augments her chearleſs ſhade; 
While ſome, in friendſhip's maſk, are found 
Still prompt to deal th* infidious wound, 


Yet, though theſe ills depreſs the fire, 
'That ſhould re-animate the lyre, 
Yet, deareſt Muſe, ſhould'ſt thou no more 
Indue me with thy tuneful lore, 
Whate'er my fate in future be, 
FE ftill with joy ſhall think on theeg 
Oft trace again, by mem'ry led, 
The fairy rounds we wont to tread 
Again, all active, climb the hilla, 
Or pauſe ſupinely near the rills; 
Then, while around us all is gay, 
Again adjuſt the dorian lay, 
Again the joys, in fancy, prove 
Of peace, of ſong, of youth, and love, 


Thus while, with fond regrrved eye, 
Remembrance can theſe ſcenes ſupply, 
As erſt, on Nature's blooming face, 

Her nicer lineaments retrace, 


With 


( 222 ) 
With Teſs regret T ſhall forego 


Thoſe joys from new excurſions flow, 
And with mute Contemplation dwell, 
And bid thy graphic arts farewel. 


But let us hope for happier days. 
(Hope ſtill her beam benign diſplays) 
Let Fancy now, with forward eye, 
Her ſoothing portraitures apply. 

Yet, perhaps, to wake the lyre 
Kind inducements may conſpire; 
Health with roſy wings return, 
High the tuneful ardour burn, 
Independence cheer the day, 
Baffled Envy ſneak away, 

Patrons kind with ſmiles incite 

To try a more advent'rous flight, 


Then (declining ſtill to rove 
Through the ſhepherd's flow'ry grove, 
And ſuch ſweets as there abound, 
Damaſk on a paſt'ral ground; 

Better pleas'd with ſimple neatneſs, 
'Than the wilder charms of greatneſs) 
Fields more copious we'll explore, 
Art and Nature's higher lore, 

And, to deck ſome bolder lay, 
Boldly from its ſhades convey. 


With more of needful ſtrength adorn'd, 
More curt and claflically turn'd, 
Then the dulcet pow'rs of ſong 
(Heedleſs of the captious throng). 
Shall, at large, in conſcious pride, 
Roll their unpolluted tide; 
Happy, if, amid the theme, 


Some novel tracts of thinking gleam, . 


1 


Which, though but ſeen by nicer eyes, 
Philoſophy would not deſpiſe; 

While from the heart, and in its cauſe, 
Oft the ſtrain expreſſive flows, 

And now and then attracts the ear 

(As humbler ſentiments appear) 

A note of penſive Gx Ax divine, 

Or Dxroex's ſtrong reſounding line. 


But, if Fate theſe joys deny, 
Though it coſt a parting ſigh, 
Thou, Muſe, no more mult grace my cell, 
And we forever bid farewel. 


December. 1771. 
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SUNG BY THE CHARITY-BOYS, IN THE PAKISH<CHURCH AT. 
LANCASTER ON SUNDAY THE 25th or SEPTEMBER, 1774, 
WHILE A COLLECTION WAS MAKING FOR THEIR BE» 
KEFIT, * 


S in the ambient ſtarry train 
Unequal radiance glows; 
So various lots in life's domain 
The Gop of life beſtows; 
All have their duties, all their ends, 
Appointed to fulfil, 
And happieſt he, who beſt attends 
The purport of his will. 


The rich, in bounteous acts, ſhould prove 
They own their happy ſtate; 
While indigence, in thankful love, 
Should better proſpects wait; 
And doubly, ſure, the good will feel 
The duty to impart; 
Unleſs 2ho/e give, theſe can't reveal 
Their gratitude of heart. 
| Does 


This Hymn (though written ſince the date of the laſt piece) is 
inſerted here at the requeſt of « friend to fill up a remaining 
teaf, 


cad 


Does Virtue pour her warmer meed 
Of animating praiſe ? 

Do angels celebrate the deed 
With more triumphant lays? 

Does the beſt wreathe, which Hope can weave, 
The chriſtian brow adorn ?---- 


*F'is when our pitying hands relieve 
The helpleſs and forlorn. 


But when (as late our Iot)---combin'd 
Neglect and want aſſail; 

When vice uſurps the pallive mind, 
And ſloth's rank ſecds prevail; 

How god-like to inſtruct their youth, 
And virtuous nurture give; 

To fix their minds on heav'nly truth, 
And teach them how to live! 

Tho? wealth may vain diſtinRions make, 
All own one Gop above; 

One common blefling all partake 

In mediatorial love; 

Our feelings urge one ſmile--one tear, 
One common race we run; 

Then, ſure, in part, while ſtation'd here, 
Our welfare ſhould be one, 


To You, whoſe pitying conduct ſhews 
How juſt You feel the lay, | 

Who aid, well pleas'd, our infant cauſe, 
The humbleſt thanks we pay; 

To Vou Vet to that BeixG ſtill 
Who loves the poor diſtreſs'd, 

Who with the means inſpires the will, 
Be warmer firains addreſs'd: 


E237 - +} 
To Hr, alone to be ador'd, 
Whence ev'ry bleſſing ſprings, 
Faith's triune Gop, Hope's migkty Lozp, 
TH eternal Kine of Krncs, 
Let the beſt praiſe theſe courts ſupply, 
From age to age belong, 
Till purer lips, in realms on high, 
Reſume the endleſs ſong. 


FINIS. 
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